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A Renaissance Gentleman in Cevas 


Notes on the Life and Library of Swante Palm 
HARRY RANSOM 


WANTE Pawo is the name on the fly-leaves of ten thousand 

books. When Texas newspapers reported Palm’s death in 

Austin fifty years ago, his library—the largest private col- 
lection of books made in Texas during the nineteenth century— 
had been at the University only two years. The gift, made in 
1897, had been recognized as an important contribution to public 
edueation in the Southwest.’ In terms of mere quantity, it was 
a noble gift: Palm’s books increased the University’s library 
shelves more than sixty per cent. His generosity came timely, 
for the University was only fifteen years old—young enough to 
benefit doubly by this provision. Moreover, the collection’s sig- 
nificance, especially in Scandinavian letters, was widely known; 
so were the bibliographical zeal and intellectual attainments of 
the man who had made the collection. Now a half-century calls 
for new consideration of the man and his books.’ 


1The role played by private libraries in the early cultural development of the 
State has not been fully studied. Similar to the Palm Library in many respects 
are the collections made by Dr. Sherman Goodwin, who lived in Victoria from 
1851 until his death in 1884 and whose interests ranged through materia medica 
to Dickens and the culture of citrus fruit. 

2Much of the material in this essay was included in a paper read at the 1949 
meeting of the Texas State Historical Association. Another account based on parts 
of that paper has been published in The American-Swedish Historical Foundation 
Yearbook (Philadelphia, 1949). Printed sources of Palm’s biography are meager; 
among them are chapters in August Anderson’s life of S. M. Swenson, Hyphenated 
(Austin, 1916) and Mayme Evans's lively article, “Sir Svante Palm’s Legacy to 
Texas,” The American Scandinavian Review (Spring, 1949), pp. 41-45. Information 
for the present discussion of Palm and his books has been drawn largely from 
contemporary newspapers, the University of Texas archives, court records in Austin 
and La Grange, records in the keeping of the Reverend Chester Nelson of Austin, 
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The chronological outline of Palm’s life is simple. In any list 
of his life’s main dates, many entries mark the growth of his 
library, for his most memorable days had to do with books. 

Born in Basthult, Sweden, on January 31, 1815, Palm came to 
the United States in 1844.* He first settled in La Grange, ‘Texas, 
where he said his main undertaking was to “keep the roof over 
sugar and flour, coffee and letter mail, not very profitably.”* In his 
storekeeping, he arranged to set aside one shelf for books, which 
he had no intention of selling. 

Four years after his arrival in this country, Palm came to 
Austin to undertake for his prosperous nephew, S. M. Swenson, 
a new venture in storekeeping. In planning his business quarters 
he now set aside a small room for books, but his scholarly career 
was interrupted in 1849 by the only adventuring of his life in 
the new country. As secretary in the diplomatic service, he went 
to Panama. Days before his departure there was high argument 
between him and his immediate superior, Colonel Thomas Wil- 
liam Ward, about the practicality of his taking a wagonload of 
books, Palm was persuaded to leave them behind. 

Panama held Palm only a year. In 1850 he returned to Austin, 
where he lived the remaining forty-nine years of his life. Until 
1854 he continued a bachelor. In that February he learned that 
Agnes Alm, to whom he had become tentatively engaged thirteen 
years before, had arrived in La Grange. Though his courtship 
had been leisurely, he went at marriage with businesslike dis- 
patch.® Until 1881, when she died, Mrs. Palm’s simplicity and 
grace bore out her family’s tradition that their earliest Finnish 
ancestors had been of very high estate. More important for her 
life in ‘Texas, she had developed the special sense of values and 


and conversation with Palm’s relatives and friends. The essay is one of a series 
of studies in the background of the Rare Book Collections at the University of 
Texas. I am indebted to the University’s Research Council for a grant which has 
enabled me to complete this and other studies in that series. Under that grant I 
have been ably assisted by Mrs. Ann Wilkins Young. 

3A letter of credit in the University of Texas archives, made by S. M. Swenson 
in anticipation of Palm’s coming to Texas, indicates that the journey was considered 
for several years before he left Sweden. 

4Letter to Nils Nelson, October [20], 1883. 

’Accounts differ widely on the month and year of his marriage. According to 
the records of the Fayette County Court Clerk’s office (Volume B, p. 105), the 
license was issued on March 11, 1854. 
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rare sense of humor indispensable to the wife of a book-collector. 
Their only son, Swante, died in early youth. 

The decade preceding the Civil War found Palm sharing his 
nephew's prosperity. Swenson had become one of the leading 
businessmen in the Southwest. On his own account Palm had 
made a modest financial reputation—based, it is true, on his skill 
in arithmetic and his probity more than on his profits. Between 
1860 and 1865 he found it necessary to maintain a precarious 
neutrality. Many of his cultural ties and personal friendships 
were in the Confederacy; in principle, his own convictions were 
those of Lincoln; in daily business he represented legally neutral 
interests. Something more than tact kept this three-way division 
of his allegiance from compromising citizenship, friendship, bus- 
iness responsibility, or his own conscience. 

In 1869 Palm entered upon a short and somewhat unhappy 
career in politics. For two terms he served as postmaster of the 
Texas capital. When the life got too noisy, he assumed the pro- 
tective coloring of the scholar and retired to his books. He never 
tried, however, to escape real issues; on every topic worth his 
breath he declared himself with liberal and determined courage. 
A Greeley man, he was forced out of office by the Grantites in 
1872. Although his friends loudly regretted his retirement, Palm 
was glad to live more quietly as business man, vice-consul for 
Sweden, and elder friend to Texas Scandinavians, whose numbers 
increased in the last years of his life to a total of more than five 
thousand. 

This dignified and unpretentious career was to be interrupted 
only twice—by public honor in 1883 and by his great public bene- 
faction in 1897. In the earlier year he returned to Sweden. It 
must have been a heartening triumph even to a man gifted with 
humility. Forty years earlier he had completed plans for leaving 
his native country. Now he was received by Sweden’s men of 
letters and by the King. Understanding his interest in books, the 
scholars gave him their fellowship. The King bestowed on him 
knighthood in the order of Vasa.° At the time, nothing rejoiced 
Palm so much as the opportunity to supplement his library; no 
memory of the trip pleased him more than the Swedish govern- 


6This decoration did not confer title. Palm never referred to himself as “Sir.” 
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ment’s providing iron-bound coffers for shipping his newly pur- 
chased books to Texas. 

In 1897 Palm gave 10,000 volumes—about 3,000 of which were 
Scandinavian—to the university of his adopted state. He made 
only one condition: that he be allowed the use of a room near 
the books so that he might continue his studies and assure their 
care. For two years he was assistant librarian at a salary of $25 a 
month, paid only when the president of the university remem- 
bered to jog the memory of the proper authorities. He had the 
satisfaction of seeing his books begin their usefulness. Then in 
1899, having lived through a half-century of the state’s growth, 
he died in Austin—‘‘died quietly,” the newspapers said. It was 
in character for him to die like that. 

So much for the chronological outline. Biographies of men 
like Palm do not submit to mere dates. What was he really like? 
Words most commonly used by friends to describe him are 
“quiet” and “kind.” Four impressions of Palm at different stages 
of his career suggest something of the man his contemporaries 
knew. 

August Anderson pictures the immigrant as his nephew Swen 
Swenson might have seen him shortly after landing: 


The arrival of Swente Palm was a great event. With his cane in 
hand, broadcloth dress coat, and high silk hat, he looked singularly 
out of place. He spoke an impossible English, but could read, write, 
and translate it to perfection. Besides, he spoke French, Latin, Ger- 
man, and the Scandinavian dialects. He was the bookworm all right.” 


In the fourteen years that followed, the Swedish scholar found 
himself at ease on the Texas frontier. In 1858, Julia Lee Sinks, 
a friend in La Grange, summons up this picture of her former 
neighbor in a letter addressed to him: 


My friends give me a glowing description of your parlor in Austin 
and its many attractions. ... Just to think of it, with your books and 
pictures we might travel round the world in a day with less expense 
and more ease than Madame Pfeifer—and without bodily fear of 
cannibals. I often imagine you sitting there in a chair your wife has 
embroidered, with ‘spectacles on nose’ and a huge volume of Views 
before you—quietly traveling over the Fatherland and seeing more 
of its beauty than when the Fatherland was in closer view.® 


7August Anderson, Hyphenated, 47. 
‘Manuscript in the University of Texas Archives. 
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On the occasion of Palm’s removal from the postmastership, 
W. G. Webb of the Houston Democratic Telegraph and Register 
eyed his fellow Texan from the opposite political camp: 


About twenty-eight years ago we formed the acquaintance of Swante 
Palm, and for years knew him intimately. Guileless and trusting, he 
is incapable of trick or favoritism. A Swede by birth, he became a 
citizen of Texas years ago and has always borne an unblemished 
reputation. We presume from his position that he differs with us in 
politics, but this is our tribute to an honest man.* 


Twenty-seven years later, shortly after Palm’s death, W. L. 
Prather described him in a lengthy eulogy, which contains this 
glimpse: 

Only week-before-last the writer met him on Congress Avenue .. . 
and stopping to greet him was struck by the marvelous purity and 
sweetness of his expression and of his countenance. His hair was 
snowy white, his complexion clear and ruddy, his eyes as blue as the 
Texas sky, and in that intellectual face ... I felt that I read the life 
of a pure man, who had lived above but for his fellow men.° 


These word-portraits are incomplete, even when they are sup- 
plemented by the photographs that have survived and the official 
oil painting that hangs in the University’s main building and 
the romantic bust of Palm carved by Elisabet Ney. Palm was a 
good deal more than a picture. He was many-sided, a Renaissance 
gentleman in Texas. What happened in those long eighty-four 
years to shape him; what experiences portray the man? 

As a matter of fact, few incidents in Palm’s life can be verified, 
but anecdotes about him are numerous. These stories throw a 
wavering kind of light in which the scholar moves—certainly 
nothing like the whites and shadows that play about many early 
Texas heroes whose stories are mainly great events. 

The chief anecdotes of Palm’s boyhood appropriately concern 
the start of his library. Members of his family tell a story of how 
Palm and an older kinsman went to the sale of a Swedish noble- 
man’s effects. In the great hall Swante’s eyes found a book, beau- 
tifully bound. He got the volume home, only to discover that its 
text was in Latin. Forthwith he sat down to solve the riddle of 
that language. 


9July 11, 1872. From a copy in the Houston Public Library. 
10Waco Sunday Times Herald, June 25, 1899. 
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A less likely story has it that when Palm reached his thirtieth 
birthday, his practical nephew upbraided him for shutting his 
eyes to financial profit. Palm is said to have thrown open the 
door to his little roomful of books and—with an epigram about 
gold rings in pigs’ noses—to have exclaimed, “There is my treas- 
ure.”” The gesture seems too elaborate for Palm at any age, and 
the contrast between frontier scholar and frontier man of action 
is much too pat. 

Palm was never cast for long in the second role. The only 
capacious frame for action in his life—the trip to Panama—has 
already been mentioned. Tradition has it that he was wounded 
in a Panamanian riot and bore his hurt bravely. A more nearly 
historical courage appears in his defense of neutral stores in Aus- 
tin against commandeering by Confederate troops. His success 
in this incident was so complete that some Confederate officers 
called it treason. Palm’s sincerity and high principles were ob- 
vious, and they saved him from the charge. 

About all of Palm’s public acts there was directness and sim- 
plicity which puzzled a great many people and infuriated some. 
When he ran for the postmastership, he refused to let friends 
circulate petitions for him. It seemed to him more sensible to go 
up and down the streets of Austin himself, long sheet in hand. 
“For two weeks he walked,” a local paper taunted. “For two 
hours,” Swante Palm amended the printed line in his neat script. 
When his friends wrote pleading with him to “put a better face” 
on his outspoken opposition to Grant, he replied, “I have only 
one face; it will have to serve.” 

No external event in his life is more revealing than the transfer 
of Palm’s library to the University. In February, 1897, after he 
had written his offer of the gift, a wagon came for the first load. 
By then, Palm owned many a wagonload of books. That day 
with each trip, back and forth, he went with the wagon up Con- 
gress Avenue to see his volumes properly carried and housed. 

So much—and such a little—do incident, description, and chro- 
nology tell of Palm. Will critical summary do more? What were 
the accomplishments, focuses, meaning of his life? 

Apart from the binding forces of his religious faith and his 
sense of personal integrity, the greatest influence in Palm’s living 
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was a steady and eager interest in ideas and in the company of 
thinkers. This interest, of course, urged him to book-collecting. 
It also encouraged his organization of numerous associations for 
study, including the Austin Archaelogical Society, of which he 
was president in 1876." 

Kin to this interest was his lively curiosity about research 
method. As his library grew, his thinking ran more and more to 
comparisons, to new hypotheses, to experiment, to theorizing, 
and to the challenging of theories. History—what are its best 
methods, what kind of record does each method demand? Print- 
ing—how did its development spread ideas more widely, how has 
text been helped and hampered by physical properties of type 
and plate? Meteorology—how can Texas weather be predicted? 
(In 1858 he tried to predict it.) Language—how does its ancient 
evidence bring meaning into modern English? (He tried runes, 
too, and translated runic literature.) 

Of Palm’s public accomplishments perhaps the most significant 
is the success with which he took official representation of Sweden 
out of the realm of pioneer diplomacy (a word he never used, 
of course) and put it to work for the understanding of peoples. 
There is very little in the newest ‘“‘Americanization” course which 
was not contained in point and persuasiveness somewhere among 
the letters and talks to Palm’s countrymen planning to come to 
this country or newly arrived here. Latter-day nationalists might 
find too much compromise in his ways for preserving what was 
good about a foreign heritage. But both elements—the new 
opportunity and the old memory—he mixed with eminent com- 
mon sense. To one correspondent who quoted the Bible against 
Palm’s best arguments for Texas colonization, he replied: “It is 
indeed true you find there written that as good Swedes we should 
not pour new wine into old bottles. It becomes my obligation, 
however, very respectfully to inform you that Holy Scripture 
contains no injunction against the possession of both kinds of 
bottles, old and new.’’* 


110One of the chief indoor occupations of this group was a quick exercise with 
classical quotations. Each member would produce in writing a somewhat lengthy 
quotation—usually in Latin. All the others would then translate as loosely as was 
necessary to bring the sense down to streets of Austin. Some of Palm’s wittiest 
jottings sprang from this game which he called “Texizing the text.” 

12Letter [dated Spring-day ?] 1868 to Oscar Johaneson. 
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Closely associated with his consular work—particularly with 
assistance of newly arrived immigrants—were Palm’s shrewd ob- 
servations on the roots of society in Texas, on institutions in the 
new state, and on contributions made to the general welfare by 
separate nationalities. For example: 


It has been observed that persons newly arrived in a land recently 
opened to colonization are kept in motion by sudden social change 
or change in personal fortune. Such circumstances are said to lead to 
fatal instability in the group and unreliability in the man. This is 
nonsense. One who has sacrificed greatly to obtain a home, a rooting 
place for himself and his children, will not value his opportunity 
less or defend it more cheaply than one to whom opportunity and 
rooftrees have meant little or no sacrifice. Only when a man’s future 
is made by other hands, conferred by other hands, to be taken away 
by other hands does the individual turn servile and society fall into 
casual ruin.’* 


Palm did not confine his opinions on such subjects to the con- 
stitutional or sociological level. He often came down to local 
applications, and sometimes to local politics. The following pas- 
sage was written long before issues of subsidized education and 
socialized medicine became heated topics of discussion in Texas. 
Palm is writing about water supply, a matter of great contention 
at the time: 


In consideration of education, health, and similar concerns, it is 
the inclination of many man to be “let alone.” This impulse to inde- 
pendence is an admirable trait when it is not developed against the 
common good. In this society, each of us should have the privilege 
of education, but none the privilege of ignorance if personal igno- 
rance degenerate into stupid citizenry and stupidity infect the common 
good. Likewise every man has not only the right as an individual but 
the obligation as a citizen to stay well and by that means assist—or 
at least not cripple—the health of others.** 


So far as Palm’s attitude toward society was reduced to a 
system, he may be called a moderate liberal. Intellectually, his 
liberalism was far advanced. When to most Americans Darwin- 
ism was a joke about some other man’s ancestors,’* he was mak- 


18From manuscript notes in the University of Texas Library. 

14From manuscript notes in the University of Texas Library. 

15Especially in political controversy, evolution provided Texas newspaper editors 
with an inexhaustible fund of heavy satire. 
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ing a collection on evolution. For many years he was an out- 
spoken defender of the rights of all minorities. In a man less 
calm of mind this liberalism would almost certainly have fallen 
into violent conflict with religious conservatism. In Palm it never 
did. 

Intellectual calm was secured by the scholar’s deep concern 
about the continuity of experience which he believed to be the 
basis of society. In religion he found the best exponents of this 
principle. Before the Swedish Lutherans of Austin, who elected 
him their secretary for organization in 1869, he put his theory 
into personal feeling, asking for the preservation of the Swedish 
language in the new land: 

It must be that we shall keep in remembrance the Fatherland we 
love so well. This desire is natural in man, and right—not merely a 
selfish ambition. The permanence of our Church requires it. It be- 
hooves us to be zealous about the Fatherland and the good name of 
our forefathers. So we must live daily not only as honourable but 
also as Christian Swedes. Let us hand down this heritage to our 
children and to their children, keeping it in precious remembrance 
among the future generations who will take our places. 


In this spirit of perpetuating traditions—Scandinavian, Texan, 
American, humanistic, Christian—Palm built his library. As one 
starts out from the books in search of the man, inevitably one 
returns to the books to find him. 

Palm’s method of collection, recording, and arrangement of 
his library was distinguished more for enthusiasm than for li- 
brary science. Scientific faults are excused, however, by his pleas- 
ant bookish energy. His correspondence among booksellers was 
enormous—inquiry and orders directed to Houston, Galveston, 
New Orleans, Louisville, and New York make interesting notes 
on the book trade in this country during the nineteenth century. 

Nor were his connections limited to the United States. He 
maintained a constant exchange of information with Sweden, 
and several times a year directed letters to England, France, and 
Germany either in search of new books or in attempts to con- 
firm information about volumes which were already in his li- 


16Draft of an address delivered at the meeting. A slightly different version has 
been published in an Anniversary Album Commemorating the Sixtieth Anniversary 
of the Swedish Evangelical Lutheran Church, Austin, Texas, May 17-19, 1935. 
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brary. Concerning authors still alive he made innumerable news- 
paper clippings and he watched with intelligent understanding 
the early growth of modern bibliography. His library was often 
“written up” in the newspapers of those days, usually with more 
admiration than accuracy. As word about the collection spread, 
Palm was often invited to part with his books—libraries and 
collectors wished to buy his rarer volumes; organizations and 
institutions were willing to purchase the library intact. Palm 
quietly refused all offers. 

About the price of books, however, he could be quite acute. 
In many volumes he wrote what he had paid the bookseller. Now 
and then he added, long afterward, what the book had come to 
be worth. Had Nephew Swenson’s twitting about an unbusiness- 
like hobby found its mark? More likely, Palm was following his 
habit of strict accounting to judgment and conscience—a habit 
which governed all the considerations of his life. Against several 
entries of price he neatly penned the postscript: Not Worth It. 

Although Palm would not have qualified as a scientific bib- 
liographer, he kept his books with sensitive care. Most of the sets 
he rebound “to make them look friendly together on the shelves,” 
he said. When a volume turned up in old calf or vellum or 
distinctive boards, he left it as it was. His ownership was indi- 
cated by the simple signature, “Swante Palm.” Bookplates which 
now flower in his library were not planted there by him. Before 
their removal to the University, the books were lodged at Palm’s 
home in a room specially designed for them. The decoration, he 
explained, was not to delight his own eye or to startle the eye of 
visitors, but to pay respect to learning. By all accounts he must 
have walled in there one of the beautiful places in nineteenth- 
century Texas. 

For all the facts, beautiful and ugly, concerning nineteenth- 
century Texas, Palm felt more than casual interest or sentiment. 
He set himself to collect a “comparative history” of the state, 
including in his plan “exploration, travel, geography, science, 
climate, and life statistics.” To this task he brought his zeal for 
collecting pictures; had his plan been completed, he would have 
acquired every early print of Texas and the Southwest. 

Even incomplete, his collection of Texana—some rare volumes 
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of which have unfortunately been lost—was unparalleled at that 
time. By 1876 his library had been recognized as a center of 
study. In that year State Senator R. B. Hubbard, who was pre- 
paring an oration, applied to Palm for material which he said 
could be found nowhere else in the state. Palm answered this 
request with the loan of a box of books. His memorandum of 
the correspondence shows that the senator returned each volume 
safely. 

Of books which Palm bought to fortify his own learning, the 
classics came first-Homer and Vergil, Caesar and Sophocles. 
Some of the Latin works were in the original; many were in 
eighteenth-century translations. He liked to put the classics to- 
gether with modern books which he thought suited to their 
company; on his shelves travels in Greece and Italy, books on 
archaeology, and volumes about ancient art stood beside Xeno- 
phon and Horace’s epistles. He did not live to hear arguments 
about liberal education in an age of science, but he was certainly 
not behind his own time—or ours—in his opinions on the subject. 
When he was asked to “affirm or deny the proposition that a 
man is not educated unless he has read the Classics,’ he replied: 


The statement is oversimplified. A man is certainly not educated 
at all unless he has acquired some knowledge of human experience 
—others’ as well as his immediate own. He begins to be well educated 
when he becomes capable of making wise judgments in this realm of 
human experience. ... Now except for the study of Holy Scripture, 
I know no means of acquiring such knowledge or developing such 
power of judgment better than reading the Classics. I happen also 
to think that there is no easier, no more agreeable, and no more 
efficient means. But I dare say that many have read the Classics 
without acquiring the one or developing the other—or, indeed, ex- 
periencing anything whatever except a sort of pained piety which is 
a state too often cultivated by formal studies. Education is something 
that grows in a man, not something that happens to him.17 


Palm’s purchases of “rare books’—volumes which even in the 
eighties were scarce and high-priced—show a little of his intent 
and his taste. A collection of old Swedish Bibles were ranged 
next to his library on Darwinism. The latter collection began 
with Lucretius and came down through early theological dis- 


17Letter to Dr. Hans Nilssen, October, 1885. 
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courses on the Creation to the works of Erasmus Darwin and 
the first editions of Charles Darwin’s Origin and Descent. 

Not all Palm’s books were rare or beautiful; nor were all clas- 
sics. His collection of dictionaries, encyclopedias, compendiums, 
and bibliographies makes a dull list. But however difficult it may 
be to romanticize such works, it is almost impossible to do with- 
out them. For recalling the gentle-minded, white-haired scholar 
reading beneath the window blazoned with colors of Sweden, 
one may pick up an old Bible or Palm’s worn copy of Young's 
Night Thoughts. Or for a different memory of the man, look 
through the generous grouping of legal works by Grotius, Pufen- 
dorf, Montesquieu, and Nehrman. Or for another—and_ no less 
important—picture, note the library on fine needlework which 
he supplied his wife, of whose embroidery he confessed himself 
almost sinfully proud. 

Whatever the pleasant variety and occasional distinction of 
his books, Palm’s greatest single accomplishment as a collector 
was to anticipate the needs of the scholar. His own learning, 
especially in languages, was exaggerated in accounts printed 
shortly after his death. The dollar-value of his library has often 
been inflated in popular report, sometimes in appreciation of 
his generosity and sometimes in an effort to make his final bal- 
ances comparable with those of his prosperous nephew.'’* But 
there are other values. Not a wisp of padding nor one syllable 
of memorial flattery is required to put the highest possible esti- 
mate on his simple desire to help continue in Texas a tradition 
of wide-minded learning. 

In the man himself, the best illustration of that magnanimity 
was his writing. So far as written words—altogether less than one 
stout volume—can suggest the temper of a mind, his do so. His 
writings are of three sorts. He contributed several essays to Texas 
newspapers, his subjects ranging from classical music to Negro 
education. All follow the patterns of polite journalism of the 
period. Besides these formal essays he wrote very informal jour- 
nals, out of which he intended to put together a social history 
of his years in Texas. Those which survive and which are accessi- 
~ 18In 1899 Palm’s estate was valued at $12,000. This total, of course, was exclusive 


of the library given to the University in 1897. It does not take into account Palm's 
long support of churches and church libraries in this country and Sweden. 
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ble make good reading. They are full of simple benevolence in 
time of bitter complications and conflict. More than that, they 
move with decision, display both lively humor and agile satire, 
and often reveal a hitting-power seldom found in local history. 
Finally there are his jottings. When asked why he did not write 
a critical work, Palm replied, ‘I have had my say-so in the mar- 
gins and on the fly-leaves of the books themselves.”” A careful 
examination of these jottings—of which there are thousands— 
shows the unequal influence of many writers upon him and the 
occasional conscious imitation of Pascal, La Rochefoucauld, Wal- 
pole, and Franklin. More important, they reveal the development 
of a kind of tri-focal insight which enabled Palm to maintain his 
sense of perspective amid rapid developments of the American 
Southwest while at the same time he kept the vision of his 
European heritage and the larger vision he had caught in great 
books. From several dozen of these jottings soon to be published, 
here is a selection of ten, with a note on the context of each. 


In a book on genealogy: 
A man should never boast of his ancestors unless he is sure that 
what he is does not detract from what he says they were. 


In a treatise upon history: 
This book promises nothing for the first ten pages—and fulfills the 
promise for the next five hundred. 


In a book on liberty: 
Freedom is an art well practiced only by men who are skilled in 
obedience. 


In a book on the education of the young: 
Too much discipline is devoted to preventing something bad in- 
stead of encouraging something good. 


In a volume of mental philosophy: 
The human being is the only animal with the gift of self-deception. 


In a Swedish legal volume: 
The Swedish language is a beautiful tongue for making music; I 
cherish even more its power to make sense. 


In a book of literary criticism: 
Some learned men jingle big words in their mouths as proudly as 
small boys jingle pennies in their pockets. 
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On a weather chart of his own making: 
The chief characteristic of weather in Texas is not variety but 
surprise. 


In an autobiography: 

Men can be scientific about everything but themselves .._. in that 
realm every man tries to be a poet. 

In the margin of a newspaper: 

One kind of history may well be written as it happens. Even on 
the day of the event, interpretation may confuse it. The next day, 
it begins to be obscured by time. 


Fifty obscuring years have passed since Palm wrote that last 
sentence. Despite the half-century, essentials of his life remain 
clear. Surely few Swedes or Texans or scholars or men of any 
other stamp have left clearer signs of what they were and what 
they did than the Swante Palm Library. 
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DAN FERGUSON 


VEN before Texas declared its independence from Mexico, 
Old School Presbyterian ministers had begun to work 
among the Anglo-American colonists. The first sermon 
delivered on Texas soil by an Old School Presbyterian was given 
by Reverend Henry R. Wilson in the fall of 1833 near present- 
day Doaksville.t Other Presbyterian ministers followed Wilson 
within a year, Reverend Peter Hunter Fullenwider and his wife 
entered Texas in 1834, settling near San Felipe de Austin, where 
the couple began teaching school.*? In December, 1834, Reverend 
D. S. Southmayd and his wife arrived in Galveston. They settled 
between Harrisburg and San Felipe and began teaching school.* 
That a minister on arrival in Texas should teach rather than 
preach was not unusual. Especially was this true prior to 1836, 
when the need for schools was urgent and the position of Protes- 
tant ministers actively engaged in preaching was not too secure, 
such preaching being forbidden by law. 

The governing bodies of the Presbyterian Church took no 
official cognizance of Texas until 1837. While the Mississippi 
Presbytery in 1834 and the Mississippi Synod in 1835 claimed 
jurisdiction indefinitely westward, no action was taken except to 
set up an executive committee in 1835 located at Natchez and 
headed by Reverend Benjamin Chase. Through this committee 
all mission work in the region was to be channelled. In 1837 the 
Assembly's Board of Domestic Missions approved the action, 
stating that ‘“‘under the especial patronage of the Synod of Mis- 
sissippi whose Ex-Committee from their location at Natchez will 
have many facilities for the instruction [? introduction] of good 
and faithful men into Texas.” 

Thus Natchez became a port of embarkation where missionary 
material was screened for the new country. Chase, who had 


1See William Stuart Red, A History of the Presbyterian Church in Texas (Austin, 
1936) , for a more detailed account of early Presbyterian work in Texas. 

2Ibid., 4. 

3Jbid., 3. 
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traveled with Sumner Bacon in behalf of the American Bible 
Society, was familiar with the country, and he served on several 
occasions to pilot the novices across Louisiana to Gaines’ Ferry. 
Chase spent two months in 1838 assisting Reverend W. C. Blair 
in a change of location from southeastern Texas to the La Grange 
territory. Blair’s original commission was for two months with- 
out compensation. In the same year Reverend H. A. Phillips of 
the Second Presbytery of New York received his credentials from 
the Board of Domestic Missions but “received no compensation.” 
In response to a request of sixty petitioners Reverend P. H. 
Fullenwider was commissioned to return to Texas and work un- 
der Reverend Hugh Wilson, who on November 15, 1837, was 
sent for one year as a “Missionary and General Agent of the 
Missionary Cause.” 
Of the four missionaries commissioned in 1837, none exerted 
a more far-reaching influence in Texas than did Hugh Wilson. 
He was five feet ten inches high, neither spare nor bulky, having 
a face with classical features and crowned with an abundance of 
iron-gray hair. Notwithstanding a weak voice and a hesitancy of 
speech, this pioneer organizer, by reason of his rugged independ- 
ence, the Spartan simplicity of his daily life, and his abiding 
faith, was early accepted as the unquestioned leader of his breth- 
ren. In time he became a venerable patriarch, whose clan today 
includes more than two hundred descendants in Texas, eight of 
whom have followed him into the ministry. He is accepted by 
many as the “Father of Old School Presbyterians in Texas.” 
: Born on March 16, 1794, near Statesville, North Carolina, 
bc Hugh was the fourth of eight children and the oldest son. His 
father, a Princeton graduate, was a minister as well as a substan- 
tial planter. His mother, Margaret Hall, was a descendant of 
Scotch-Irish immigrants of the eighteenth century who came 
seeking freedom of religion. In his twelfth year Hugh’s respon- 
sibilities became greater on the death of his father. His maturity 
was accelerated as evidenced by two vital teen-age choices from 
Ne which he never deviated. First, concerning his love affair with a 
| distant relative, Ethalinda Hall, he wrote, “When a boy of twelve 
I loved her with my whole soul.” Patiently through a sixteen- 


4Ibid., g-10. 
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year engagement Ethalinda waited for Hugh to complete a thor- 
ough and exhaustive preparation for his lifework, the ministry. 
A friendly biographer points out that natural inclination and 
environment pointed to a career as a clergyman. With character- 
istic thoroughness Hugh mapped his educational course. Follow- 
ing the elementary instruction from his parents at home, he 
attended Ebenezer Academy in nearby Bethany Church Yard. 
When he was eighteen, his schooling suffered an interruption of 
several years because of economic conditions. During this interim 
he managed his father’s estate. Fortunately for Wilson, a provision 
in the will of his maternal grandfather bequeathed to his mother 
three hundred acres of Tennessee lands. This enabled him to 
resume his studies under Dr. John McKemie Wilson in the 
Rocky Hill School, where he finished in 1817. At twenty-three 
he entered Princeton and after two years received the Bachelor 
of Arts degree, following which he completed his theological 
course with a Master of Arts in 1822. He measured up to the 
high standard of scholarship set by his father, and both are 
shown on the rolls of the Cleosophic Society. Hugh Wilson was 
more thoroughly indoctrinated than his father. The seminary, 
having been established seven years at the time of Hugh’s entry, 
had already attracted recognized scholars. Under the teaching 
and guidance of Dr. Ashbel Green, the young minister became 
imbued with an orthodoxy to which he subsequently adhered 
with unswerving devotion. 

During his student years Wilson was licensed to preach by the 
Presbytery of New Brunswick, thus he was able partially to sus- 
tain himself by preaching occasionally in near-by pulpits. With 
his schooling behind him, Wilson lost no time in getting home 
to marry Ethalinda Hall on June 12, 1822. Together they spent 
a happy summer planning their future. Immediately he accepted 
from the Missionary Society of South Carolina and Georgia an 
appointment to Monroe Mission among the Chickasaws of north- 
ern Mississippi. By way of final preparation he was ordained 
September 3, 1822, by the Concord Presbytery and ten days later 
preached the ordination sermon in the familiar Fourth Creek 
Church of his boyhood days. 

Forsaking his pleasant acres of the Carolina seaboard, the 
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young missionary with his bride headed into the west. Over the 
Blue Ridge, along the Tennessee River and thence via Natchez 
‘Trace the young couple traveled in their light wagon to Monroe 
Station in the heart of the Chickasaw domain. By 1833 Wilson 
had established the first outpost school at near-by Tockshish. The 
following year he established another school at Caney Creek 
eight miles southwest of Tuscumbia, Alabama. For two years the 
family remained in Monroe with only occasional visits from the 
father. In the meantime, the Wilson family came to number five 
children. 

A change of United States governmental policy forced a change 
in Wilson's career. In 1830 Congress passed the Indian Removal 
Bill. The migration of the Chickasaws to Indian Territory began 
two years later. When the support for the mission was cut off, 
Wilson went to Tipton County, Tennessee, where the nucleus of 
the Wilson migration from North Carolina was located. His 
relatives called on him to organize churches and asked him to 
serve as pastor at Portersville in 1833 and Mount Carmel in 
October, 1834. 

In 1837 Dr. John Breckenridge of the Foreign Mission Board 
passed through and impressed on Wilson the need for his services 
in Texas. On August 20, 1837, Wilson announced his resignation 
to the Mount Carmel congregation. The Presbytery of the West- 
ern District of Tennessee gave its approval in October. Before 
taking unnecessary risks with his family, Wilson decided to go 
alone to Texas and bring his family later. Traveling on horseback 
by way of Natchez and Monroe he finally contacted Reverend 
Benjamin Chase in Natchez from whom he received his com- 
mission to labor “twelve months in Texas as a missionary and 
General Agent of the Missionary Cause” on a salary of $800. 

He proceeded directly to Natchitoches and then traveled along 
El Camino Real to San Augustine and finally to Robinson’s Ferry 
on the Brazos near Washington. Returning to San Augustine, he 
was invited to sit as a corresponding member in the organization 
of Sumner Bacon’s Cumberland Texas Presbytery. Then he pro- 
ceeded to Tennessee to get his family. 

With their household goods and five children loaded into a 
Conestoga wagon, the Wilsons headed for Texas, never again to 
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leave it. They reached San Augustine in late spring of 1838 
where they set up their first modest Texas home. Wilson began 
laying the foundation of his new work by preaching in Goodlaw 
Schoolhouse about four miles west of town. Within a few weeks 
in the same location he organized the first Presbyterian church 
on ‘Texas soil on June 2, 1838. Twenty-two persons, including 
two Negro slaves, founded the Bethel congregation. 

Within four months after Bethel was organized, Hugh Wilson 
and his neighbor, John McFarland, a recent addition to the 
Bethel congregation, for unknown reasons, pulled stakes and 
headed west with their families. They settled south of the con- 
fluence of the Yegua and Brazos rivers where John P. Coles had 
already established a settlement bearing his name, which, after 
the Battle of San Jacinto, was known as Independence. 

The community’s school had been closed because of the war. 
After the war it was replaced by Independence Academy, the 
first school chartered under the Republic of Texas. The new 
school had as president of its board of trustees John P. Coles. 
Shortly after its opening, Wilson was elected to the board and 
made a teacher, in which capacity he helped with the instruction 
of the fifty boarding students in addition to preaching in the 
near-by settlements on Sundays. A few miles west of Independ- 
ence in Chreisman’s Settlement near Mount Prospect he found 
interested Presbyterians desiring to organize, and in February, 
1839, the second Presbyterian church in Texas came into being. 
Mount Prospect Church at the outset numbered twelve members 
and included among its three elders Wilson’s friend, John Mc- 
Farland.° 

By the time the Texas work was well under way, the Mississippi 
Synod in 1838 made overtures to the assembly suggesting that 
the time was ripe for a presbytery in Texas. Accordingly in 1839 
the matter was referred back to Mississippi “‘with advice to or- 
ganize a presbytery as soon as the interests of religion seem to 
require it.” Pursuant to this authority the Mississippi Synod 
directed ‘““Reverends W. C. Blair, Hugh Wilson, W. Y. Allen, 
and John McCullough to meet together at such time and place 
in the Republic of Texas as may be convenient to themselves and 


5T. M. Cunningham, Hugh Wilson, a Pioneer Saint (Dallas, 1938), 1-63. 
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organize a presbytery which will on due application be admitted 
into this Synod.” None of the four named was a member of the 
Mississippi Synod, yet three of them met first in Chreisman’s 
schoolhouse April 3, 1840, with subsequent meetings during the 
next five days in the home of William Lochridge where they 
perfected an organization. The same individuals, joined by Dan- 
iel Baker of ‘Tuscaloosa, Alabama, as a corresponding member, 
reporting for the organized churches of San Augustine, Inde- 
pendence, Houston, Austin, and Galveston decided, after first 
calling themselves the Texas Presbytery, to name their organiza- 
tion the Brazos Presbytery out of deference to Sumner Bacon 
and his recently organized Texas Presbytery of the Cumberland 
Presbyterians.® 

The naming of the presbytery was only the beginning of its 
troubles. Henry Reid, a school teacher of Galveston, sought ad- 
mission by letter. Even though nominally an Old School Pres- 
byterian he had New School tendencies which resulted in a denial 
of his application. The strict constructionists in a very short time 
found themselves without a quorum and several scheduled meet- 
ings were postponed on this account.’ 

Added to this embarrassment was the estrangement of the 
Mississippi Synod. Upon organization, the Texas churchmen took 
the position that, since their country was free and independent, 
their church organization should enjoy the same advantages. Dr. 
Red noted: “It was clear to the brethren in Texas that they 
should not apply for admission, while the reverse seemed ever 
so clear to the Synod of Mississippi. The results of this difference 
of opinion were much more far-reaching than might appear at 
first glance; in fact they have reached down to the present time.””* 
Not only was Misssissippi Synod displeased, but the Board of 
Domestic Missions felt that the Texas offspring was unruly and 
all financial support should be withdrawn. 

Hugh Wilson’s financial life line was severed. Notwithstanding 
the terrible blow, he never complained. Maintaining his self- 
respect, he never thereafter accepted any remunerations or hon- 
ors from church bodies east of the Mississippi. Unlike some of 
~ 6Red, Presbyterian Church in Texas, 28-40. 


tIbid., 42-46. 
8Ibid., 43. 
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his contemporaries, Wilson remained in Texas, where he farmed 
regularly for several years, preparing his sermons between the 
plow handles.’ Allen returned to Kentucky, while Fullenwider 
and Blair both of the Mississippi Synod, had not yet become 
members of Brazos Presbytery. John McCullough found it nec- 
essary to teach school for a livelihood. The checkered career of 
the struggling but independent Brazos Presbytery was finally 
terminated with the annexation of Texas. 

While Hugh Wilson was teaching in Independence Academy 
in an effort to support his family, and at the same time with the 
aid of associates trying to prevent the dissolution of Brazos Pres- 
bytery, elsewhere in Texas other Presbyterians were showing signs 
of activity. Coincidentally with the chartering of Independence 
Academy, another section of the same act of Congress provided 
for the creation of the University of San Augustine on June 5, 
1837."° The trustees named therein accepted the grant of four 
leagues of land for the school and immediately sold one of them 
using the proceeds for the purchase of a two-story building in the 
southeastern part of the town. Although designed to draw stu- 
dents from Louisiana and Mississippi as well as Texas, the new 
school did nothing for two years, except to rent its building to 
J. M. Rankin, a Presbyterian who opened an academy. 

In 1840 under the pastorate of Reverend J. M. Becton, the 
Goodlaw Schoolhouse congregation organized by Wilson and 
known as Bethel moved in San Augustine and changed its name. 
Two years later Reverend Phannel W. Warriner, an agent of the 
American Bible Society, settled in San Augustine. In the same 
year Reverend Marcus A. Montrose, represented as a graduate 
of the University of Edinburgh and Presbyterian minister, was 
installed as president of the newly created University of San 
Augustine. These three members of the clergy together with one 
J. H. McKnight as ruling elder met on February 11, 1843, and 
formed themselves into what they designated “The Presbytery of 
Eastern Texas.” Immediately the new body by resolution agreed 
to “co-operate with the trustees of San Augustine University 
with their advice, sanction and protection.” Montrose was au- 


Cunningham, Hugh Wilson, A Pioneer Saint, 73. 
10H. P. N. Gammel, Laws of Texas (10 vols.; Austin, 1898), I, 1295-1296. 
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thorized to contact the General Assembly of Scotland for school 
aid while Becton made a similar appeal to the General Assembly 
in the United States. Even though no help came from abroad, 
Becton was able to report subscriptions totalling forty-five hun- 
dred acres. The extent of the Presbyterian permeation of the 
school was soon apparent to all. Becton was placed in charge of 
the Introductory Department with John M. Rankin, a teacher 
there. Reverend P. W. Warriner headed the Ladies’ Academy, 
and Montrose, in addition to being president, reserved to him- 
self the control of two higher departments. Even when reorgan- 
ized in 1845 the staff remained under Presbyterian influence—an 
influence so pronounced that even though a state institution, the 
university in effect was a Presbyterian school. This situation was 
not at all pleasant to many of the San Augustine citizenry, and 
especially the Methodists who probably were as strong locally as 
any other denomination. Reverends Littleton Flowler, Francis 
Wilson, and Daniel Poe together with Methodist laymen as well 
as non-Methodists organized Wesleyan College in 1843. In a short 
time an intense rivalry developed between the two schools, a 
rivalry which fostered and encouraged debates regarding theo- 
logical differences. Montrose engaged in one of these debates 
with a Methodist preacher regarding “Sanctification” and even 
though apparently winner, his school was loser. Montrose saw 
attendance of the University of San Augustine gradually recede 
from a high mark of 150 down to 50 in the year 1845.1! Feeling 
that his period of usefulness had ended, or attracted by other 
offers, Montrose resigned and accepted the presidency of the 
newly created University of Nacogdoches. Reverend James Rus- 
sell, another Presbyterian and an Edinburgh University gradu- 
ate, succeeded Montrose, bringing with him a well-selected li- 
brary of five hundred volumes and a fine set of chemistry and 
physics apparatus valued at $500. Russell was even more of a 
controversialist than his predecessor, and this tendency ultimately 
led to his downfail and the closing of the school. In an article 
published in a local paper Russell made certain defamatory re- 
marks regarding a woman in the town, whereupon her brother 


11G. L. Crocket, Two Centuries in East Texas (Dallas, 1932), 301-305. 
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killed Russell on August 10, 1847. Thereafter the University of 
San Augustine never reopened its doors.” 

While San Augustine University was being launched as a 
community enterprise and before its building was occupied, 
Galveston was engaged in founding a university. In the winter 
of 1839, Reverend W. L. McCalla, a Presbyterian from Phila- 
delphia, reached Galveston and according to W. Y. Allen “‘set 
all Galveston astir on the subject of starting a great university 
in the Island City.’’** Encouraged by the success of the Methodists 
at Rutersville, McCalla appeared in Austin stating: “The Gal- 
vestonians had a meeting on the subject of education and adopted 
a plan.” The plan called for a board of trustees of which a cer- 
tain number were to be Presbyterian ministers but all other 
ministers were excluded. McCalla was so confident of his project 
that he proceeded to organize under the proposed charter before 
it had congressional sanction. Apparently the ‘‘all precious name,” 
The Galveston University, was retained but no lands were 
granted and the charter as issued stipulated that “the funds and 
property belonging to the University shall at no time exceed in 
value the amount of two hundred fifty thousand dollars.” In- 
stead of making it a Presbyterian controlled institution, the Con- 
gress imposed a further requirement to avoid “all undue con- 
nections with any religious or political denomination.” As finally 
chartered, provision was made for a university college of liberal 
arts in Galveston, with primary schools and academies scattered 
throughout the Republic of Texas. The university opened in 
December, 1840, with an initial attendance of five. The enroll- 
ment reached one hundred by the end of the year. The school is 
known to have been in existence as late as 1844, but how much 
later is uncertain."* 

Burdened as it was with its own immediate problem of self- 
perpetuation, the Brazos Presbytery did not neglect the matter 
of education for its constituency. As early as 1840 Daniel Baker, 
corresponding member of Brazos Presbytery, noted in his diary: 


When the brethren were together at the Chriesman settlement, we 


127bid., 306. 

13William S. Red (ed.), “Allen’s Reminiscences of Texas, 1838-1842,” South- 
western Historical Quarterly, XVII, 298. 
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had some talk about establishing a Presbyterian College in Texas. 
The spot was even selected. It was a high commanding eminence, some 
three or four hundred yards from Brother Wilson’s residence. I made 
an attempt at obtaining subscriptions. Calling upon Captain Perry, 
who married the sister of Stephen F. Austin, he was much pleased 
with the idea when stated and promised a donation of fifteen hun- 
dred acres of land, embracing, I think, the very spot which we had 
selected as a site for our college.’ 


Baker, even though subsequently credited as being the founder 
of Austin College, was far in advance of the thought and action 
of his associates at this initial meeting. Accustomed as he was to 
established churches in the older states where he preached to 
such distinguished persons as Andrew Jackson and John Quincy 
Adams, Baker’s zeal and enthusiasm failed to reckon with the 
lack of financial resources and the unorganized condition of the 
frontiersmen. In the brief sojourn of two months in Texas, how- 
ever, this missionary caught a vision of the possibilities of the 
proposed school. Later he devoted years of effort in collecting 
funds for the realization and fulfillment of this project—making 
in all six tours in other states.?® 

It was not until 1844 that the matter of a church school was 
again raised in the Brazos Presbytery. At Columbia, on April 4, 
1844, Reverends W. C. Blair, Hugh Wilson, John McCullough, 
I, J. Henderson, and Ruling Elder J. M. McCormick duly re- 
solved that the ministers should “present to their congregations 
the subject of education, endeavor to secure funds for establish- 
ing an institution of learning at some convenient place in the 
country to be under the control of the Presbytery and to report 
to our next meeting.” No tangible results followed for two rea- 
sons: first, the unsettled and impoverished condition of the coun- 
try; and second, the lack of a concrete plan to submit to their 
congregations.’ The presbytery next appointed a committee and 
directed it to present at the spring meeting a draft of a charter 
for a college “on the Guadalupe River or its tributaries.” To 
another committee was delegated the selection of a site, while 
~ 15William M. Baker, The Life and Labors of Daniel Baker (Philadelphia, 1858) , 
251. 


16John Miller Wells, Southern Presbyterian Worthies (1936), 93. 
17P. E. Wallace, “A History of Austin College,” M. A. Thesis, University of Texas 
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Reverend John McCullough was named to solicit funds and for 
that purpose he spent the entire summer of 1845 in the East. 

Victoria was selected for the next meeting of the presbytery. 
After three days of deliberation its entire membership went in a 
body to Seguin, where a week’s investigation resulted in the 
selection of a site within ten miles of that town. There still 
remained some dissatisfaction. The presbytery scheduled a fall 
meeting at Nacogdoches where it had no organized church but 
would have an opportunity to examine firsthand the proposition 
of taking over the recently organized Nacogdoches University. 
At a mass meeting at the courthouse in Nacogdoches on Novem- 
ber 1, 1844, Frost Thorn, as presiding officer, appointed a com- 
mittee consisting of J. H. Starr, Reverend J. M. Becton, Charles 
S. Taylor, and Dr. I. Jeff Johnson to study ways and means and 
prepare a charter for the proposed school.** To some of the 
committeemen such work was new but not to Becton who had 
recently moved from San Augustine. The people of Nacogdoches 
asked the presbytery to accept control of the school they were 
about to establish. The presbytery accepted with enthusiasm and 
appointed J. M. Becton, J. D. Sharp, and P. I. Rusk to represent 
it in the nomination of trustees to be named in the charter. 
Becton’s role was of vast importance to the Presbyterians, as 
evidenced by the subsequent selection of Reverend Marcus A. 
Montrose as president. The advantage was short-lived, however, 
as the Presbyterians lost control, Montrose moved elsewhere 
after four or five months, and was replaced by a Reverend Mr. 
Sheppard, a Methodist.’ 

The stubborn, struggling, independent Brazos Presbytery in 
its last days pursued a vacillating course with reference to its 
educational endeavors. At a meeting in Victoria, the presbytery 
appointed a committee to nominate its trustees for Nacogdoches 
University, and named a committee to select a site on the Guada- 
lupe. After the site was selected near Seguin another committee 
was appointed to make the purchase, erect buildings, and draft 
a charter. The last named committee did none of these things 
and at the spring meeting of the presbytery in 1846 in Houston 


18/bid., 69. 
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another committee was appointed to carry out the former in- 
structions. 

At this spring meeting Reverend John McCullough reported 
that the Synod of Mississippi had received the Brazos Presbytery 
in good standing. The annexation of Texas now being an accom- 
plished fact, the Presbyterian work in Texas was transferred to 
the jurisdiction of the Domestic Board of Missions. The change 
was only outward, however, and procrastination and indecision 
continued to characterize the presbytery’s efforts at launching a 
school. The committee named at the meeting of the presbytery 
in Houston in the spring of 1846 reported that it had selected 
another site near Seguin. At the meeting the following fall still 
another committee was appointed to purchase “this or any other 
site near Seguin.” After some delay, it reported that it had de- 
cided not to purchase the Seguin property at all but had pur- 
chased a site near Goliad instead. The committee’s report was 
finally adopted and the people at Goliad were notified to that 
effect.” 

Three years passed before another meeting of the presbytery 
was held. Finally on June 21, 1849, the faithful assembled at 
Washington. Among them were Reverends Hugh Wilson, P. H. 
Fullinwider, J. M. Becton together with Ruling Elders Hugh 
McCain and W. L. Gresham. After nine years the presbytery and 
its proposed school faced a dreary prospect. At this time the 
school’s total assets consisted of the sum of five hundred dollars 
solicited by McCullough and Blair, some books stored in San 
Antonio, and the Goliad site, over which there was growing 
dissatisfaction. 

On the second day Daniel Baker made his appearance. Like 
Wilson, Baker came from the Atlantic seaboard, had been or- 
phaned early, had graduated with honors from Princeton, and 
had spent his life in the ministry. Here the analogy ends. Wilson 
was conservative, orthodox, the teacher, the faithful plodder with 
staying qualities; while Baker was dynamic, evangelistic, unpre- 
dictable, possessed with a driving energy, and blessed with a 
talent for organization. Wilson’s ministry had been in the van- 


20William S. Red, “History and Location” [of Austin College], in Austin College 
Quarterly, I, No. 1, p. [7]. 
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guard of the sparsely settled frontier, while Baker's evangelistic 
career brought him in contact with the masses of the metropoli- 
tan centers where he achieved marked success. During the nine 
years since Baker's previous visit to Texas, he had held revivals 
in scores of smaller places throughout the South as well as in the 
larger cities. The presidency of Washington College in Tennessee 
was tendered him and he declined. Lafayette College of eastern 
Pennsylvania in 1849 conferred on him the Doctor of Divinity 
degree. A pastorate at Holly Springs, Mississippi, failed to satisfy 
him, and the lure of Texas beckoned him to more stimulating 
endeavors. Port Lavaca, Austin, San Antonio, and Galveston felt 
the impact of his revivals. A call to the pastorate of the Galveston 
church was soon followed by an offer from the Board of Missions 
to become general missionary to Texas, which he had under 
advisement when he began his deliberations with his associates 
on the Brazos.* 

Immediately Baker and Wilson together with W. L. Gresham 
were named on the college committee which brought in a report 
proposing the abandonment of the Goliad site, the selection of 
a site in “Middle” Texas, inviting Reverend Samuel McKinney 
of Holly Springs, Mississippi, to aid in establishing the school, 
and pledging full Presbyterian support. Following the adoption 
of this report, a committee was appointed with Baker as chair- 
man and he with his fellow members Blair and Miller were 
charged with responsibility of finding a suitable location in 
“Middle” Texas. 

Shortly after this gathering, Baker visited Huntsville, where 
he conducted a revival. Here he made a speech favoring Hunts- 
ville as a location for the proposed school. Henderson Yoakum 
and others spoke. Huntsville citizens went into action and named 
Yoakum, J. Carroll Smith, John Hume, R. Smither, and John 
Branch to solicit funds for the school. In a short time $10,000 
and five acres of land were promised. The pledges were made 
to Huntsville Male Institute for the erection of a college of the 
Presbyterian Church to be called Baker College, and were pay- 
able over a period of five years beginning May 1, 1850, and were 
to be void if the school were located elsewhere than within one 


21Wells, Southern Presbyterian Worthies, 89-92. 
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mile of Huntsville. The amounts ranged from ten dollars to 
one hundred dollars with a two hundred dollar valuation placed 
on the five-acre lot donated by William Parsons. One contributor 
tendered one hundred dollars in hardware. 

On October 13, 1849, at a call meeting of the presbytery in 
Wilson’s study at Prospect Church six miles west of Independ- 
ence, Baker was present armed with a subscription list and a 
draft of a charter prepared by Henderson Yoakum. Three mem- 
bers from the west were absent. The conservatives called for 
postponement out of deference for the absentees, and added that 
time was needed for the study of the constitution and bylaws of 
some northern seminary as a pattern. This move was challenged 
instantly by Baker, who insisted that such a delay could mean 
an eventual delay of two years if a charter was not obtained 
while the legislature was in session. Baker prevailed, and the 
issuance of a charter was betore the legislature within a few 
weeks. 

The next question for determination was a name. The Hunts- 
ville Presbyterian Church proposed the name of San Jacinto 
College, but this was rejected. Baker declined the proffered honor 
of having the college bear his name and suggested the present 
name, Austin College. The presbytery then appointed Reverends 
J. W. Miller, D. D. Atchison, and S. D. C. Abbott to a committee 
to present the charter to the legislature and, in case of favorable 
action, to convene the board of trustees. The incorporation was 
finally completed when Governor George T. Wood signed the 
act on November 22, 1849.7? 

The personnel of the first or charter board of trustees indi- 
cates a bid for more than Presbyterian help. Such names as Sam 
Houston, Henderson Yoakum, and Anson Jones would attract 
a large following and label the enterprise as deserving of the 
support of all friends of education. A further provision that no 
religious test should ever be required of officers or students was 
sufficient assurance to all groups that their right of freedom of 
worship would always be respected. At the same time the inter- 
ests of the Presbyterian church were adequately safeguarded in 


22Wallace, “History of Austin College,” M.A. Thesis, University of Texas (1924), 
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the provisions for filling vacancies by the Brazos Presbytery or 
its successor as long as it was in good standing with the Old School 
General Assembly. Further granted powers covered such matters 
as degrees, scholarships, fellowships, and professorships including 
a theological department. 

The act to incorporate carried the usual prevailing limitation 
on the value of the school’s property, which in this case was 
$200,000 exclusive of buildings. As a further aid to the school, 
provision was made that all donations were binding, even though 
the school’s name was not accurately stated by the donor. No less 
interesting was the provision that trustees were personally liable 
for debts of the board unless a written protest was filed by the 
objecting member within thirty days after the debt or liability 
was incurred.”* 

The first meeting of the board of trustees after incorporation 
was held in Huntsville on April 5, 1850, and the minutes indi- 
cate the presence of Robert Smither, J. Hume, G. C. Red, H. 
Yoakum, J. Branch, Sam Houston by his proxy H. Yoakum, J. C. 
Smith by his proxy S. R. Smith, and Daniel Baker, who was made 
president pro tempore. Reverend Samuel McKinney, formerly of 
Holly Springs, Mississippi, and then teaching at the Male Insti- 
tute in Huntsville, was named first president of Austin College 
at a salary of $1200 a year. Immediately upon the election of 
McKinney, the Male Institute or Stoval’s Academy, which had 
been chartered in 1848, became Austin College. The first build- 
ing used by the new college was a one-story frame building 35x60 
feet about a half mile northwest of the courthouse. 

Within Huntsville and the immediate vicinity competition 
developed between the advocates of two proposed sites: Cotton 
Gin Hill on the north side of town and Capitol Hill on the 
south. The Capitol Hill site won by an overwhelming majority 
vote of the board. Pending the erection of a new structure, the 
Masons tendered the use of their building, which was used until 
1852. 

In 1851 a contract was made with William M. Barrett to erect 
a two-story brick structure on the five acre tract donated by 
Colonel George W. Rogers. Specifications called for a building 


23Gammel, Laws of Texas, III, part II, 4-6. 
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80x50 feet with eight classrooms and two assembly halls to be 
completed by the first Monday in July, 1852. 

On June 24, 1851, the cornerstone was laid in a colorful cere- 
mony. The Masonic Grand Lodge of Texas assisted by the Royal 
Arch Chapter had charge of the ceremonies. Judge R. E. B. 
Baylor as chaplain of the Grand Lodge delivered the invocation. 
Because of the intense heat, General Sam Houston held an 
umbrella over Reverend Samuel McKinney as he delivered the 
dedicatory address. In the cornerstone were placed a copy of the 
charter of Austin College, a history of the admission of each state 
into the union, a copy of Washington’s farewell address, names 
of state and federal officials, specimens of currency of the original 
thirteen states, and other items.** Such were the tangibles that 
went into the cornerstone; among the intangibles were the hopes 
of the founders and friends of Austin College. 


24Wallace, “History of Austin College,” M.A. Thesis (1924) Austin College 
Library, 83-85; see also an article by Mae Wynn McFarland in the Huntsville /tem, 
March 6, 1941. 
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Constitutions of Early and Modern 


American Stock Growers’ Associations 
WILLIAM DUSENBERRY 


HE manner in which modern American stock growers’ 

associations are regulated is deeply rooted in the past. 

The immediate antecedent of such organizations existed 
in Spanish California. In sixteenth-century New Spain a similar 
association known as the Mesta thrived and grew. But the parent 
of this institution, bearing the same name, originated much 
earlier in Spain. In 1273 the Spanish government established the 
Mesta on a nation-wide basis.1 The majority of its members were 
sheep owners. 

The most salient characteristic of sheep raising in Spain was 
the semiannual migration of the flocks in quest of green pastures. 
Every April, sheep were driven to the mountainous region of 
northern Spain for pasturage during the summer; in October 
they returned to the plains toward the south for the winter. The 
sheep walks were delimited, and royal toll gates were to be found 
here and there along each one of them. Sheep owners had to pay 
toll in proportion to the number of sheep each possessed. The 
Mesta had jurisdiction over this migratory pastoral scheme. It 
also laid claim to stray animals, enforced regulations pertaining 
to brands, and worked generally to foster this important industry.’ 

Regardless of time or place, stock growers’ associations have 
had many things in common. Take, for example, the powers and 
functions of judiciary officials in these organizations. The duties 
of ‘“‘cattle judges” of recent decades are fairly obvious. Their im- 
mediate antecedents were the “judges of the plain” (jueces del 
campo) of Spanish California, who were obliged to be present 
at all annual rodeos. Here all livestock in the district was 
branded. Here the jueces settled disputes concerning the owner- 


1Julius Klein, The Mesta, A Study in Spanish Economic History (Cambridge, 
1920), 12. Klein’s work on this subject has been accepted as standard by scholars 


in the field of Latin American History. 
Klein fully covers the details concerning the functions of the Spanish Mesta. 
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ship of animals.’ Similarly the livestock judges (alcaldes de 
mesta ) of New Spain settled problems pertaining to the pastoral 
industry. The alcaldes de mesta in Old Spain functioned in like 
manner. 

Stock growers’ associations in early and modern America have 
been governed by constitutions and bylaws. Such documents have 
striking similarities. This study purports to be a comparison of 
the constitutions of the stock growers’ association (the Mesta) 
in New Spain with the bylaws of the two best known institutions 
of similar character, namely the Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers’ Association and the Wyoming Stock Growers’ Associa- 
tion, in the trans-Mississippi west. It is a study of comparative 
governments. Certain significant contrasts between the Mesta 
and the more recent institutions will also be pointed out.‘ 

One of the most important facts concerning the Mexican 
Mesta’ is that it was an integral part of Spanish colonial govern- 
ment and administration. It was established in Mexico, or New 
Spain, in 1537, due largely to the initiative and interest of the 
first viceroy, Antonio de Mendoza.* Actually it was a projection 
from Old Spain of the institution which had served the best 
interests of sheep raisers for many decades. In line with the 
Roman concept of colonization in which colonies were con- 
sidered integral parts of the parent state, Spain extended her 


8Charles H. Shinn, Mining Camps, a Study in American Frontier Government 
(New York, 1885), 86. 

4I am indebted to Mr. Henry Biederman, editor of The Cattleman, Fort Worth, 
Texas, for a copy of the bylaws of the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers 
Association; and to Mr. Russell Thorp of the Wyoming Stock Growers Association, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, for a copy of the by-laws of that organization. Mr. Biederman 
and Mr. Thorp have kindly sent me reprints of articles pertaining respectively to 
the institutions which they represent; these, including a copy of the text of an 
address delivered by Mr. Thorp at Cheyenne, Wyoming, on May 22, 1945, on the 
occasion of the presentation of a valuable collection of branding irons, six-guns, 
saddles, spurs, and other relics to the Museum of the Wyoming Historical Society, 
have been very helpful in throwing light on the workings of these two stock 
growers’ organizations in relatively recent decades. It should be noted especially 
that cattle associations were formed by the Spanish government, but were voluntary 
and chartered in the United States. 

5For the sake of brevity and simplicity this term will be used henceforth 
throughout the paper to refer to the stock growers’ association in colonial Mexico. 


*Arthur S. Aiton, Antonio de Mendoza, First Viceroy of New Spain (Durham, 
N. C., 1927), 110, note 86. 
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institutions to the New World whenever there was need for 
such action.’ 

By 1537, less than two decades after Hernan Cortés and his 
Spanish troops had beaten Montezuma and his Aztec braves, 
stock raising had reached considerable proportions in and around 
Mexico City and other centers of population where Spaniards 
had settled. Apparently the animals were free to rove anywhere, 
even on streets in the towns and cities. Hence local authorities 
were confronted with this perplexing problem. During the early 
years the town councils (cabildos) attempted to settle petty 
disputes which arose concerning the livestock industry; and most 
important cases were taken to the only court in the land, namely 
the audiencia. Stock raising rapidly became basic to the economy 
of the new colony. The herds and flocks increased in numbers; 
disputes between stock growers multiplied. By the middle 1530's 
the audiencia was crowded with more cases than it could handle. 
It became imperative, therefore, to establish the Mesta in New 
Spain to facilitate the settlement of these disputes. 

The first livestock judges (alcaldes de mesta) in the New 
World were elected in Mexico City on January 1, 1538.* It is to 
be noted that they were officials of local governmental units, 
hence were a component part of the over-all scheme of Spanish 
colonial administration. They were ex-officio members of town 
councils (cabildos). These councils were closed corporations; 
and the office of alcalde de mesta was one of several posts on 
each council to which the councilmen (regidores) annually 
elected one another. Ordinarily there were two such alcaldes 
in large towns like Mexico City or Vera Cruz; and one in smaller 
centers of population.* They cooperated with the other town 
councilmen and members of the Mesta in the administration of 
all local matters pertaining to the pastoral industry. 


7For a detailed discussion of the Roman concept of colonization, as differentiated 
from the Greek concept in which newly established colonies became independent 
almost immediately, see Frank W. Blackmar, Spanish Colonization in the Southwest 
(Baltimore, 1890) , 14-22. 

8Aiton, Antonio de Mendoza, First Viceroy of New Spain (Durham, N. C., 1927), 
110, note 86. 

9W. W. Pierson throws light on the cabildo in Spanish America in “Some 
Reflections on the Cabildo as an Institution,” Hispanic American Historical 
Review, V (November 1922) , 573-596. 
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The Mesta was projected to colonial Mexico by authorities 
of the Spanish government. The manner in which stock growers’ 
associations in the trans-Mississippi west were conceived and 
established stands out in contrast to the early scheme. The more 
modern institutions derived from the spontaneous interest and 
initiative of the stock growers themselves, who had little or no 
connection with government. The preamble to the bylaws of 
the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association is a good 
case in point. It reads in part: “Believing that the cattle industry 
of Texas and the Southwest can be better guarded and promoted 
by a more personal understanding and a thorough organization 
of the parties interested therein, we do hereby organize our- 
selves into a corporation for mutual protection and benefit 
and to cultivate a more fraternal feeling among cattlemen 
generally. 

A general comparison of the constitution of the Mesta with 
the bylaws of the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Asso- 
ciation and the Wyoming Stock Growers Association throws 
light on the length and content of these basic documents. The 
first constitution of the Mexican Mesta, dated 1537, contains 
seventeen articles.'' Although brief in scope, it laid the ground- 
work and was a basis for further regulation. Fortunately it was 
a flexible instrument; for the pastoral industry in New Spain 
grew rapidly and attendant problems increased. Accordingly, 
in 1574, the Mesta constitution was completely revised; the 
seventeen original articles were changed; and sixty-six new 


10Italics are mine. See also the bylaws of Wyoming Stock Growers Association, 
Section II. 

11$panish texts of this document are to be found in the following sources: 
Actas de cabildo del ayuntamiento de la gran ciudad de Tenuxtitdn México de la 
Nueva Espana, paleografido por el lic. Manuel Orozco y Berra, Mexico, 1859-1908, 
IV, 313-315; a slightly revised text is ibid., VII, 394-396; Recopilacién de leyes de 
los reynos de las Indias, mandadas imprimir, y publicar por la Magestad Catoélica 
del rey Don Carlos Il, Nuestro Senor, 2d ed., 4 vols., Madrid, 1756, lib. v, tit. v, 
leyes i-xx; Antonio Zavier Pérez y Lépez, Teatro de la legislacién universal de 
Espana y Indias por orden cronoldgico de sus cuerpos, y decisiones no recopiladas 
y alfabético de su titulos y principales materias, 28 vols., Madrid, MDCCXCI, 
XXIV, 110-113; Coleccién de documentos inéditos de ultramar, 25 vols., 1886-1932, 
XXII, 213-215. For an English text of this document see William Dusenberry 
(trans.) , “Ordinances of the Mesta in New Spain, 1537,” The Americas, IV (Jan- 


uary 1948), 345-350. 
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ones were added!?* The constitution and bylaws of the Texas 
and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association, adopted by a con- 
vention at Fort Worth on March 14, 1940, contain twenty-seven 
articles. The governing instrument of the Wyoming Stock 
Growers Association, adopted at the annual convention at 
Laramie on June 6, 1946, consists of twenty-three sections. Both 
of these important documents, like the Mesta constitution are 
flexible; they can be amended or changed otherwise at the 
annual conventions, where democratic processes are adhered to. 

The constitutions or bylaws of the three organizations consid- 
ered herein contain provisions which are essentially similar. All 
three contain regulations relating to membership, election of offi- 
cers, and meetings. All stipulate certain property qualifications 
for membership. Other common features are those pertaining to 
duties and obligations of officers and members; brands and brand 
inspectors; fees and fines; and methods of amendment. ‘The 
problem of rustling appears to be eternal; documents which 
were basic to this study contain provisions designed to dis- 
courage rustlers and to bring them to justice. 

Property qualifications for membership are to be noted. Arti- 
cle IX of the Mesta constitution of 1537 provided that any owner 
of at least three hundred sheep, hogs, or goats, or at least twenty 
cattle or horses, was eligible for membership in that organization. 
Article VII of the Mesta constitution of 1574 raised property 
qualifications for membership to very high proportions: to be 
a member one had to possess at least three thousand animals 
of the small type (sheep, hogs, or goats), or one thousand of 
the large type (cattle, horses, or mules); and in addition one 
had to be an estanciero, that is to say a ranch owner. This pro- 
vision is significant because it indicates the rapid growth of the 
pastoral industry in colonial Mexico, and shows that cattle and 
sheep ‘“‘barons” existed even at that early date. And it appears 
that the organization had become one of special privilege for 


12The Spanish text of this document is in Eusebio Bentura Belena, ed., Recopila- 
cién sumaria de todos los autos acordados de la real audiencia y sala del crimen 
de esta nueva espaiia y providencias de su superior gobierno; de varias reales 
cédulas y ordenes que después de publicada la recopilacién de indias han podido 
recogerse asi de las dirigidas a la misma audiencia o gobierno, como de algunas 
otras que por sus notables decisiones convendra no ignorar, 4 vols. in 2, Mexico, 
1787, II, 27-64. 
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these fortunate men. Standing out in contrast to these figures 
is the requirement contained in Article X of the constitution 
of the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association, which 
provides that “every person owning fifty head of cattle or more 
shall be entitled to membership in the Association. ...” The 
bylaws of the Wyoming Stock Growers Association do not fix 
any specific minimum property qualification for membership. 
Section IV of that document contains a general provision which 
reads in part: “All regular members of the Association must be 
growers of cattle, horses, or mules, and such member is entitled 
to one vote.” 

Another general feature of the three basic instruments of 
government considered herein is that relating to meetings. Arti- 
cle II of the Mesta constitution of 1537 provided for two meet- 
ings each year. One, to begin on February 16, was to be held at 
Tepeapulco; the other, to begin on August 31, was to be held 
“in the valley of Matalcingo, or Toluca, or in the place which 
seems best to the alcaldes. ...” Each meeting was to last ten 
days “except when it should be decided by the council that 
a session should be prolonged.” Article II of the Mesta consti- 
tution of 1574 empowers each of the two alcaldes de mesta of 
Mexico City to call and preside over two meetings. One alcalde 
was to hold his two meetings at Toluca and Tepeapulco; the 
other was to hold his meetings at San Juan and Alfajayuca. 
Each of these four meetings was to last ten days. The first two 
were to start on June 25 each year; and the other two were to 
be held immediately after the first ones had ended. Article XVII 
of the constitution of the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers 
Association calls for an annual meeting of members of that 
organization, to convene on the second or third Tuesday in 
March of each year, “the exact place to be determined by the 
Annual Convention and the exact date to be determined by 
the president.”” Likewise Section VI of the bylaws of the Wyo- 
ming Stock Growers Association provides for an annual meeting 
of members on the first Tuesday in June. The presidents of 
these two organizations have discretionary power to call meetings 
of other officers, directors, and trustees whenever they deem 
such action necessary. 
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Another common feature of the constitutions and bylaws 
was that pertaining to quorums at meetings. The Mesta consti- 
tution of 1537 provided, in Article VIII, that no official action 
could be taken unless at least five stock growers, who were 
members of the organization, were present. This regulation 
remained unchanged in Article VII of the Mesta constitution 
of 1574. Article VIII of the constitution of the Texas and 
Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association provides that “At any 
meeting of the Board of Directors, when called by the president 

. any seven members of the Board of Directors shall consti- 
tute a quorum and their action will be final.” Section XXI of 
the bylaws of the Wyoming Stock Growers Association reads 
in part: “At all general and special meetings of the Executive 
Committee, ten (10) members shall constitute a quorum.” 

Specific provisions were made for the election of officers of 
each stock growers’ association. Article I of the Mesta consti- 
tution, dated 1537 and 1574, provided that one or two alcaldes 
de mesta shall be chosen in and by the town councils (cabildos) 
each and every year; such elections customarily took place on 
New Year’s Day. Article II of the constitution of the Texas 
and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association calls for annual 
elections of officers (president, two vice-presidents, treasurer, and 
secretary-general manager) by the board of directors of not less 
than fifty and not exceeding sixty members; the directors also 
serve one-year terms. These officers and directors are all elected 
at the annual meetings of this association. Likewise, Section III 
of the bylaws of the Wyoming Stock Growers Association reads 
in part: “The affairs of this Association shall be managed and 
conducted by a President, Vice-President, and an Executive 
Committee, all to be elected at the annual meeting of the 
Association.” 

Provisions pertaining to brands are to be found in the 
constitutions and bylaws of all three associations herein con- 
sidered. It is interesting to note that several of them are essen- 
tially the same. In colonial Mexico the local cabildos were 
empowered to issue brands to individual stock growers. A 
facsimile of each brand, together with the name and address 
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of the owner, was carefully recorded in the minutes which were 
taken at cabildo meetings.’* 

The Mesta constitution of 1537 contained three essential 
items pertaining to brands. Article V provided simply that 
no two stock growers shall have the same brand. Article VI 
prohibited the cutting of animals’ ears for identification purposes; 
such a means of marking was deemed undesirable because the 
cuts could too easily be changed. Article VII provided that in 
case two stock growers took identical brands the town council, 
or cabildo, “shall give to each one a brand which appears, and 
is, different from the other; the two cannot have the same 
brand.” 

These provisions were effective in Mexico throughout the 
colonial period. By 1574, however, additional regulations were 
necessary. The Mesta constitution which became effective that 
year contained eleven detailed items relating to brands. Article 
XXII of that instrument in essence provided that brands shall 
in no way be disfigured; nor shall a brand “be covered with 
pitch or wax. ...” Furthermore (Article XXIII) a servant or 
laborer on a ranch was not permitted to have a brand that he 
could call his own. Indians not employed on ranches were per- 
mitted to have livestock, but they were denied the privilege of 
having brands. Many of the natives owned sheep, but they 
could not lawfully brand them, cut their tails, or crop their 
ears (Article LXXVII). Furthermore, no person was allowed 
to purchase sheep except from the owner in person, or someone 
specifically authorized by him; ‘‘and such flocks shall have uncut 
ears and whole tails, under penalty to a Spaniard of fifty pesos 
for the first offense; ... and if the offender should be a mestizo, 
Indian, Negro, mulatto, or morisco, he shall take an hundred 
lashes [of the whip] for the first offense, two hundred for the 
second, and his ears shall be cut off” (Article LXXVIII). This 
item is especially significant because it throws light on some 
sadistic practices of which Spaniards were capable, particularly 
in their dealings with members of the so-called lower castes. 


13Brands of many sixteenth-century Mexican stock growers are recorded in Actas 
de cabildo del ayuntamiento de la gran ciudad de Tenuxtitan de la Nueva Espana, 
II, 198-208. 
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Cross-branding was strictly forbidden, under heavy penalties 
(Article XXIII); some individuals resorted to such an evil 
practice particularly if a stray animal joined theirs while being 
driven from one point to another. Moreover, vagabonds were 
not allowed to brand livestock, even though they had purchased 
them in the usual, small numbers (Article XLVIII) ; they were 
“poor men who wander about and do not want to work. ° 
Article LI placed certain restrictions on the branding of 
sucklings, primarily to discourage theft. It appears that some 
ranchers, with evil intent, were prone to brand sucklings from 
cows, mares, and ewes which belonged to other persons. This 
Article provided that a livestock owner who should find another's 
brand stamped on his suckling, “shall denounce it before a 
justice so that the crime may be punished and that he may 
justly stamp his own brand” on the animal. Article LXI fixed 
two years as the age prior to which no animal could be branded. 
Article LXXI limited the time during which branding could 
take place from mid-February until San Juan Day in June. The 
manufacturing of branding irons was strictly regulated by law. 
No blacksmith, or branding official, was permitted to make a 
brand except on petition from the owner of such brand, under 
heavy penalties (Article LXXII). 

With respect to brands and the number of items pertaining 
thereto, the Mesta constitution may be sharply contrasted with 
that of the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association. 
The constitution of the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers 
Association contains only one item pertaining to brands; Article 
XIV reads, in part, “It shall be the duty of each member of the 
Association to make and file with the secretary annually a list 
of his brands and marks covering the cattle for which he seeks 
protection. ...” Likewise only one item (Section XXII) of 
the bylaws of the Wyoming Stock Growers Association even 
alludes to brands; it reads, in part, ‘““The Executive Committee, 


at its discretion, shall have the power to offer a reward ... for 
evidence leading to the arrest and conviction of anyone stealing 
livestock ... or altering its brands in any way.” 


The reason for this contrast in the number of items pertaining 
to brands is fairly obvious. In colonial Mexico all matters relating 
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to brands and marks were handled by the Mesta; hence the 
multiplicity of branding regulations in the constitution of that 
association. In the trans-Mississippi west of more recent times 
the territorial and state legislatures, by and large, took on this 
function. They enacted laws necessary to regulate most matters 
pertaining to brands. And the constitutions and bylaws of stock 
growers’ associations contain certain provisions, few in number 
though they be, which are complementary to state law. 

Theft of livestock is an eternal problem. However, it had 
not become a major one in colonial Mexico by 1537, for the 
Mesta constitution which became effective at that time con- 
tained no provision pertaining to theft. Two items (IV and 
XIII) in that document provided for the return of stray animals 
to their rightful owners. If the owners could not be found within 
a specified period of time, the animals were to be sold and 
the proceeds were to be “given up to the treasure of His 
Majesty. ...” 

By 1574, however, rustling must have become a serious prob- 
lem. The Mesta constitution bearing that date contains thirteen 
items relating to rustling. Some of these are repetitive. But 
it appears that they would cover every conceivable case. Arti- 
cles XX, LIII, LVI, and LXXIV were designed to discourage 
theft by employees on any ranch. Article XXXVII_ provided 
that no person shall obtain and keep livestock on another’s 
ranch, “unless it should be among fathers and their sons, under 
penalty of loss of such livestock.” While driving animals to 
slaughterhouses, no one was allowed (Article XXI), “to take 
a strange animal from the place where it may be. ...”” Further- 
more no one was permitted (Article LII) to slaughter livestock 
“in secret, by night, or in private. ...” Nor were teamsters, 
farmers, and their hired men allowed (Article LIV) to “steal 
cattle from estancias and say they had bought them from their 
owners. ...”. Any farmer or teamster who purchased cattle 
to be trained and used as oxen had to make it known before 
the local justice ‘tin order that he may note it down in a book; 
and on such animals a brand of the Mesta shall be stamped. .. .” 
Article LXII throws light interestingly on an undersirable type 
of vagabond of colonial Mexico. It portrays such individuals 
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as “roving men of bad character, thieves who go from one 
estancia to another stealing livestock and committing other 
crimes in disservice of Our Lord ... and setting a bad example.” 
Such culprits were not allowed to stay on any strange estancia 
more than three days; “and to the estancia where they should 
once be, they shall not return within six months.” Article LXX 
would encourage honesty among livestock owners at roundup 
time; it forbids anyone, when driving his animals away from 
the place of the roundup, to allow an animal with a brand 
other than his own to go more than two leagues with his herd. 
Some thieves seemed to specialize in stealing young animals; 
Article LXXIII is intended to curb those who “take strange 
colts and fillies from their mothers, which they brand and sell 
to other persons ... even if such sucklings are not over two 
months old. ...” This regulation forbids anyone to sell a re- 
cently branded colt or filly of less than two years of age. Article 
XL specifically forbids anyone to steal horses and mules, both 
male and female, under penalty of paying seven times the value 
of such an animal. “And not having the means with which 
to pay, he shall suffer an hundred lashes of the whip publicly 
and be banished from the neighborhood. ...” Furthermore, 
no one was permitted (Article XIV) to steal a stallion for 
breeding or other purposes. 

The constitution of the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers 
Association has three items pertaining to theft of livestock. 
Article XVIII prohibits members of that organization to go on 
bail of any defendant charged with such theft. Article XIX 
forbids any member to defend a person so charged; it reads 
further that he “shall be guilty of conduct unbecoming a 
member of this Association and may be tried and expelled by 
the Board of Directors.” And Article XXVII is designed to protect 
members of that institution against the activities of thieves. If 
livestock of any member were found in the possession of someone 
other than the owner, the Association is authorized to hold 
such animals for the member owner. Moreover, if an individual 
should ship another's animals to a stockyard with intent to 
sell them, such animals, upon being discovered by agents of 
the Association, may be held for the rightful owner. 
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The bylaws of the Wyoming Stock Growers Association con- 
tain only one item (Section XXII) relating to theft of livestock. 
That provision empowers the executive committee to offer a 
reward for evidence leading to the arrest and conviction of 
anyone stealing animals from any member. 

The reason for the disparity in numbers of items concerning 
theft in the Mesta constitution and in those of later stock 
growers’ associations is fairly clear. Most offenses of this sort 
which were formerly handled by the Mesta are now regulated 
by acts passed by state legislatures. The constitutions and bylaws 
of modern stock growers’ associations are complementary to 
state legislation with respect to theft of livestock. 

If regulations pertaining to theft of livestock were important, 
equally so were those relating to the roundup. From early times 
until the latter part of the nineteenth century, when wire fencing 
became available in sufficient quantities to stock growers on 
the High Plains, the roundup was an important institution. 
Article IV of the Mesta constitution of 1537 suggested the begin- 
nings of the roundup in the New World. It provided that 
members of that organization shall bring their animals to the 
regular meetings and “shall look for those mixed with their 
herds, separate them, and give them up to their owners. re 
The brand, of course, was the chief means of identification. 

The Mesta constitution of 1574 contained minutely detailed 
regulations concerning roundups. Article XVIII of that docu- 
ment provided that roundups shall take place from San Juan 
Day in June until the middle of November each year. During 
this period of time, according to regulation, there was to be a 
roundup each week in the specific locality designated by the 
alcaldes de mesta. Presumably this procedure was repeated in each 
locality, and thus all stray animals were returned to their owners. 
It appears that numerous unbranded animals were to be found 

at these roundups; and it frequently was impossible to ascertain 
to whom they belonged. Provision was made (Article XIX) 
that, in such cases, the unidentified animals should be allotted to 
the stock growers in proportion to the number of animals each 
one possessed. Witnesses were always necessary at roundups; 
livestock owners from neighboring estancias in the locality where 
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each roundup took place were chosen for this duty (Article 
LXVII). 

No provisions relating to roundups are to be found in the 
constitutions and bylaws of the Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers Association and the Wyoming Stock Growers Association. 
With the passing of the range cattle industry in the trans- 
Mississippi west came the last roundup in that vast area. The 
roundup, an institution which was so important to cattlemen, 
had been extended into the Southwest and West by Spaniards. 

The basic documents examined for this study contain detailed 
regulations relating to the duties of officers of the respective 
associations, records of proceedings, and the collection of fees 
and fines. Another parallel feature is that pertaining to con- 
tinuity of action from year to year in each organization. It 
appears that every effort was made to apprize incoming officials 
of the situation in each organization. For example, the Mesta 
constitution of 1537 provided (Article XV) that the alcaldes de 
mesta, having finished their one-year terms, “shall go in person 
to the council of the Mesta which follows in order to answer 
those who might wish to make demands or complaints before 
the alcaldes who succeed them.” This item is repeated almost 
verbatim in the Mesta constitution of 1574 (Article XI). In 
the constitution of the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers 
Association (Article II) provision is made for adequate ‘‘brief- 
ing’ of newly elected officers on the second day of each annual 
meeting. Therefore, they are ready to “assume their respective 
duties on the third day of such annual convention.” Likewise, 
the bylaws of the Wyoming Stock Growers Association (Section 
IX) make the secretary of that organization primarily responsible 
for continuity of business. He is required to “deliver to his 
successor all books, papers, moneys, and other property in his 
possession belonging to the Association and shall perform such 
other duties as may be required by these laws and regula- 
toms. ...” 

It is to be noted that the constitutions and bylaws of these 
organizations were flexible. They could be changed to meet 
changing conditions. The Mesta constitution of 1537 (Article 
XII) authorized the council of that organization to “pass ordi- 
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nances and other laws which are useful, necessary, and advanta- 
geous to the welfare of the aforesaid council, provided they 
[the council members] do not apply them until they are brought 
before the illustrious viceroy ... so that he might approve them, 
if he sees fit. ..."" This item is repeated, and is essentially the 
same, in the Mesta constitution of 1574 (Article IX). It is 
significant that the viceroy, who was the highest official in the 
land, had to give his approval to new regulations before they 
could become effective. 

Stock growers’ associations of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries were not subjected to such rigid control 
from above. The members themselves amended the constitutions 
and bylaws when such action was deemed necessary. Article 
XXVI of the constitution of the Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers Association provides that proposed amendments be 
submitted in writing to that organization at its annual meeting, 
when the members vote on them in accordance with democratic 
procedure. Similarly, the bylaws of the Wyoming Stock Growers 
Association provide (Section XV) that items in that document 
“shall not be annulled or amended except at an annual Conven- 
tion meeting, and then only by a vote of two-thirds of the 
members present.” 

The Mesta constitutions contained a number of provisions 
pertaining to penalties. Article III of the constitution of 1537 
provided that regulations relating to fines and penalties meted 
out by alcaldes de mesta should be the same as those which were 
effective in Castile. In other words, regulations of this sort were 
uniform both in New and Old Spain. The Mesta constitution 
of 1574, however, provided (Article IV) that fines and penalties 
which were effective in Castile “are understood to be doubled 
in this New Spain.” 

The Spaniards had a unique method of collecting fines and 
penalties from those who had committed offenses against stock 
growers. In each locality where the pastoral industry thrived, an 
individual called the majordomo was designated for that purpose. 
Article XI of the Mesta constitution provided that fines were 
to be “farmed out” to the majordomo, apparently in like manner 
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as was done sometimes in the collection of taxes. Article VIII 
of the document dated 1574 repeated this item. 

The Mesta constitution of 1574 contained several other items 
relating to fines and penalties. Article XXVIII reads that “No 
justice shall modify the penalties contained in these ordi- 
nances. ...”” Each justice had to keep a complete record of 
every case which came before him; he had a notebook for 
that purpose. Fines, either in money or property, were to be 
divided (Article XXIX) into four equal parts, with one-fourth 
going each “to the exchequer of His Majesty,” the council of 
the Mesta, the justice, and the one bringing suit. In some cases 
an individual guilty of serious crimes was subjected to a seven- 
fold fine (Article XXX). If he did not have means with which 
to pay it, he had to take one hundred lashes of the whip and 
“live at a distance of twenty leagues roundabout from his nearest 
neighbor.” 

No such items relating to fines and penalties are to be found 
in the constitutions and bylaws of the Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers Association and the Wyoming Stock Growers 
Association. Again, matters of this kind have been, and are, 
regulated by acts passed by state legislatures. 

In many other respects the Mesta constitution of 1574 differs 
with those of the more recent institutions. It contains many 
items which are additional to, and which in no way parallel, 
those in the later constitutions and bylaws. For example, the 
Mesta had full jurisdiction over the slaughterhouse business, 
and the inspection and sale of meat, tallow, and hides—com- 
modities which were very important in the economy of New 
Spain. Article LVII of the document dated 1574 stipulated that 
tallow and hides could not be sold on any ranch “unless the 
owner of the hacienda himself should sell them.” Further, the 
purchaser was required to apprize the nearest justice of such 
transaction. Article XVI forbade anyone to slaughter livestock 
locally on a ranch “without express license in writing from the 
owner of such ranch ... and without a similar license from the 
local justice. ...”” Moreover, no one was allowed (Article XVII) 
to sell meat anywhere “without express license or authority” 
of the local justice. 
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The slaughterhouse industry was strictly regulated by law. 
The Mesta constitution of 1574 provided (Article LXIV) that 
no person could establish a slaughterhouse without a license 
from the viceroy.* The meat supply in each American town 
and city where Spaniards resided was strictly regulated by 
the cabildo. Meat was provided by a contractor, who was under 
constant surveillance by a corps of inspectors.’* The Mesta con- 
stitution of 1574 (Article LXV) required meat contractors to 
keep complete records of all herds and flocks which were driven 
to slaughterhouses. If animals did any damage en route to 
slaughter, the contractor was compelled (Article LXVI) to pay 
it. Article LXXX was designated to prevent waste in slaughter- 
houses and to conserve livestock. The meat contractor was 
required (Article XXV) to receive all animals, which he should 
purchase for slaughter, within the corral of their former owner. 
And prior to taking them out of the corral, he had to make a 
mark on each animal with pitch; “and this shall be the brand 
and mark of the seller and of no other person. .. .’’ Furthermore, 
no meat contractor, nor anyone else for that matter, was per- 
mitted (Article XXXI) to purchase livestock except from the 
owner himself. 

The Mesta constitution of 1574 contained detailed regulations 
relating to meat inspection. Article XXVI of that instrument 
reads in part: “In each slaughterhouse there shall be a Spanish 
inspector (veedor), at the cost of the contractor, who shall be 
named by me [the viceroy] or by the person who henceforth 
should assist in the government of this land.” The meat inspector 
was required to investigate every aspect of the slaughterhouse 
business, including brands and pitch-marks on the animals to 
be slaughtered, the quality of the meat, sanitation, and so forth. 
He had to remain (Article XXVIJ) in the slaughterhouse while 
animals were being butchered in order to view the entire pro- 


14A few slaughterhouses had been established, contrary to law, in towns inhabited 
by Indians. This article points out the “many troubles from theft and vandalism” 
and announces the possibility of depletion of the herds and flocks in local areas 
where most of the inhabitants were Indians. Hence this item was incorporated 
in the constitution. 

15For more detail see W. Dusenberry, “The Regulation of Meat Supply in Six- 
teenth-Century Mexico City,” Hispanic American Historical Review, XXVIII (Feb- 
ruary 1948), 38-52. 
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cedure. ‘And such inspector shall note down in a book ... the 
record of the herd, the pelts, and the quantity which he should 
so view, with day, month, and year. ” In making sales of 
meat to individual purchasers, no one was allowed to estimate 
the weight by sight; it could not be sold “without weighing it 
in the balances” (Article XXXV). 

Detailed regulations concerning personnel employed on 
ranches are contained in the Mesta constitution of 1574. For 
example, Article XV reads in part: “Owners of cattle estancias 
shall have, for each two thousand head, one Spanish overseer 
and four Negroes or Indians, two mounted and two on foot, 
in order to take care of the weekly roundup of said herd. . 
Moreover, no livestock owner was permitted (Article LV) to 
hire any person who was still under contract with another. 
Likewise, a worker was compelled by law to fulfill the obligations 
of his contract with one employer before he could sell his 
services to another. Some stock growers in colonial Mexico owned 
Negro slaves, many of whom became fugitives. And ranch owners 
commonly took such Negroes and put them to work. The regu- 
lation against such an odious practice is Article XLI which 
provides ‘that no person, regardless of his condition and quality, 
shall have in his power, nor shall he corrupt morally, a Negro, 
Negro woman, or mulatto slave, which is not his own; nor shall 
he consent for such slave to be in his house, on his ranch, or in 
his barn. ...” It appears that Indians were commonly employed 
on sheep ranches, particularly during the time of the year when 
shearing took place. And the practice of paying their wages 
in wool was adopted. Spanish authorities evidently frowned 
upon this practice, for Article LXXVI provided “that Indian 
sheep-shearers shall not be paid wages in wool because, by so 
doing, the church is denied the tithe due it. .. ” The justice 
in each locality was to see that Indian shearers under his juris- 
diction received their wages in money. 

Problems pertaining to personnel on ranches were no more 
important than those which arose between cattlemen and sheep 
owners. Troubles between such men began almost immediately 
after the Spaniards introduced livestock into New Spain; and 
difficulties of this sort have persisted. The Mesta constitution 
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of 1574 forbade (Article XXXIX) anyone to pasture cattle on 
a site which had been set aside for pasturing sheep. Likewise, 
no sheep owner was allowed (Article LXVIII) to pasture sheep, 
or to construct sheepfolds, on land where cattle grazed; “nor 
shall any person dare to set fire to the savannas where said 
ranches are ... under penalty of an hundred pesos if he is 
Spanish; and if he is a mestizo, Negro, or mulatto, he shall 
suffer an hundred lashes of the whip in public.” The local justice 
in each district was required (Article LXXIX) to visit ranches 
and farms under his jurisdiction, and to make certain that causes 
of trouble between cattlemen and sheep owners were kept to 
a minimum. 

Conservation of pasture lands became a matter of considerable 
concern to Spaniards by 1574. The Mesta constitution bearing 
that date forbade anyone (Article LXXXI) to start field fires, 
which appear to have presented the most perplexing problem. 
Spaniards who were found guilty of starting such fires were re- 
quired to pay a small fine. But mestizos, mulattoes, Indians, and 
others in the so-called “lower” castes, who were found guilty of 
the same offense, had to take an hundred lashes of the whip; 
and to remain six leagues away from the place where they started 
fires, for a period of three years. 

As the pastoral industry in many parts of New Spain was 
migratory in character, it gave rise to many disputes among 
stock growers. It appears that troubles arose even among sheep 
owners themselves. They were prone to locate sheepfolds too 
near to one another “in such a manner that they have differences 
and disputes over the pasture; and the flocks become mixed and 
stampede, and damage results to all of them.” Article LIX of 
the Mesta constitution of 1574 fixed the minimum distance 
between sheepfolds at “five hundred paces of the marker” in 
summer pastures. Article XLIX fixed the same distance between 
sheepfolds which were established after the flocks returned from 
summer pastures. Sheepwalks and cattle trails, or canadas, to 
the summer pastures were delimited, and were under the juris- 
diction of alcaldes de mesta (Article XXXVI). Care was to be 
taken that livestock did no damage to crops while en route to 
and from summer pastures (Article L). 
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The Mesta constitution of 1574 contained several items relat- 
ing to ranches, corrals, enclosures, and so forth. For example, 
the size of a cattle ranch was fixed (Article LXXXII) at “three 
thousand paces of a marker’ square; and sheep ranches were 
“two thousand paces of said marker’’ square. No one was allowed 
(Article LVIII) “to construct temporary corrals and to run 
animals into them” without making it known to the four nearest 
ranch owners. Moreover, the workmen who constructed corrals, 
in accordance with law, had to be paid wages in money—and 
not in meat (Article LX). The practice of paying workers their 
wages in meat was deprecated because some stock growers “kill 
the animals which they find first, even if they belong to another,” 
in order to pay employees. Article XIII forbade anyone to break 
down fences which “have been built for the protection of towns 
and seeded fields of the Indians. ...”. This is the only item 
pertaining to enclosures. 

The problem of obtaining clear title to land apparently was 
no mean one. The Mesta constitution of 1574 contained a pro- 
vision (Article LXIII) designed to prevent multiplicity of 
ownership of land. There were cases in which individual ranches 
had several owners; and no one of them knew precisely what 
he owned, “due to inheritances, sales, barter, exchanges, dona- 
tions, or some other factor. ” This article provided that 
one ranch could be owned by not more than two persons, “with 
two different brands and marks. a 

Available evidence indicates that crime was commonplace 
in sixteenth-century New Spain. Stock growers during those 
decades were confronted with criminals who were capable of 
committing certain vicious, inhumane acts. In the middle dec- 
ades of the sixteenth century ranch employees commonly carried 
hocking knives. These were sharp, hooked instruments which 
had many uses. While in the hands of barbarians, however, they 
were ant to be lethal weapons. They were sometimes used to 
hock animals, that is to cut the large tendons in the animals’ 
legs—a practice which caused the animals to be helpless. Article 
XXXVII of the Mesta constitution of 1574 was designated to 
curb such cruelty. It reads in part: ‘There shall be no hooked 
knives for hocking, nor shall any livestock be hocked. . 
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Article XLIV provided that any Indian, Negro, mulatto, or 
mestizo found with a hocking knife or lance in his possession 
“shall be given an hundred lashes of the whip publicly.” Further- 
more, individuals in these “low” castes were not allowed (Arti- 
cle XLVI) to construct nets and snares, or to dig holes, in which 
to catch and kill animals; nor were they permitted to incite dogs 
to chase strange livestock. 

Regulations in the Mesta constitution of 1574 concerning dogs 
are noteworthy and interesting. Ranch owners were allowed 
(Article XLII) to have only mastiffs on their ranches; hunting 
dogs, or any other kind of dogs not used to tend the flocks and 
herds, were excluded for obvious reasons. Even the number 
of mastiffs on any ranch was limited to three for each thousand 
head of livestock. According to this article, puppies were not 
to be counted until they became old enough to be useful. Any- 
one who found a dog, regardless of its breed, injuring or killing 
livestock was permitted to kill the dog; and he would not be 
punished for so doing. In towns inhabited by Indians, no one 
was allowed (Article XLIII) to have any kind of dogs other 
than watchdogs to guard their houses, “because experience 
has shown that much damage was done among the herds—cattle 
as well as sheep. ...”” An exception was made, however, in the 
case of Spaniards, who were permitted to have “up to four 
greyhounds each, for pastime and recreation, which, if they 
should do any damage among the herds, any person whatsoever 
may freely kill.’ This is another discriminatory aspect of Spanish 
legislation. 

The four score and three articles of the Mesta constitution 
of 1574 were shot through and through with discrimination 
against persons in the “lower” castes—mestizos, mulattoes, Ne- 
groes, Indians, and so on. Actually there was a double standard 
of punishments for offenders. The way of the transgressor was 
especially hard if he happened, by the accident of birth, not 
to be a Spaniard. 

In conclusion, in making a comparison of the constitutions 
and bylaws of early and modern American stock growers’ associ- 
ations, several striking similarities are to be noted. Despite the 
wide gap in time, from the sixteenth to the twentieth centuries, 
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regulations relating to meetings of the organizations, to mem- 
bers, to marks and brands, and to rustling, remain basically 
the same. 

Contrasts in the documents are equally noteworthy. The great 
disparity in numbers of items contained in them is due to 
the fact that, in recent decades, state legislatures enacted legis- 
lation relating to the livestock business. Modern stock growers’ 
associations, unlike the Mexican Mesta, are not integral parts 
of state governments. Every observing student interested in 
the history of the trans-Mississippi west, however, knows that, 
through the 1880's, the Wyoming Stock Growers Association 
was very powerful politically. Members of that organization 
sent their spokesmen to the legislative assembly to get laws 
passed or amended for the benefit of the cattle business. They 
were so successful ‘that the organization was generally con- 
sidered the de facto territorial government.”*® 

The constitutions and bylaws of the Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers Association and the Wyoming Stock Growers 
Association are complementary to state legislation. The bylaws 
of the Wyoming Stock Growers Association read in part (Section 
II): “The object of this Association is ... to uphold the stock 
laws of the State of Wyoming.” The Mexican Mesta, with its 
extensive constitution of 1574, had manifold functions. But 
all three associations worked toward the same end—to promote 
the welfare of stock growers. 


16W. Turrentine Jackson, “The Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association: Political 
Power in Wyoming Territory, 1873-1890,” The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
XXXIII (March 1947) , 571-572. A well-known work on this general subject is Louis 
Pelzer, The Cattlemen’s Frontier, a Record of the trans-Mississippi Cattle Industry 
from Oxen Trains to Pooling Companies, 1850-1890 (Glendale, Calif., 1936) . 
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Diary of A Young Man in Houston, 1838 
Edited by ANDREW FOREST MUIR 


s a diarist John Hunter Herndon’ was not the equal of 
William Fairfax Gray, who so faithfully and graphically 
recorded his experiences in Texas during a more dra- 

matic period, but in his four-month journal he painted a 
splendid portrait of a rough people, a lusty village, and a raw 
country, and the means by which they were subdued. Despite 
his frivolity, which took such varied forms as drinking mint 
juleps before breakfast, wantonly destroying the fauna, collect- 
ing Mexican skulls, and attending church in order to be near 
the few young ladies in town, Herndon continued his study of 
the law and, more important, affirmed the legal and moral 
values of the cis-Mississippi community. In his diary he por- 


1The original of the diary edited here is in the John H. Herndon Papers (MSS. 
in Archives, University of Texas Library, Austin). I am indebted to Leclare Bush 
Ratterree II, of New York, for his assistance in transcribing the diary, which has 
never been published. Joseph William Schmitz quoted a few entries in Thus They 
Lived; Social Life in the Republic of Texas (San Antonio, 1935), 83-85, in which 
he gave the impression that Herndon visited Texas and returned immediately to 
Kentucky instead of living in Texas for the remainder of his life. The entries for 
the period of December 12, 1837 to January 14, 1838, are omitted, for they record 
Herndon’s passage down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, which are interesting 
but contribute nothing to the knowledge of Texas. I have taken some liberties in 
transcribing the manuscript in order to present it in the clearest possible form. 
Herndon was an educated young man who usually wrote good English. In keeping 
the diary for his own eye exclusively, he abbreviated extensively, used erratic 
punctuation, and occasionally omitted letters, articles, and prepositions. These 
deficiencies I have corrected without resorting to any editorial apparatus. Also, 
I have made uniform the date lines and italicized the names of vessels and the 
titles of printed works. Errors in spelling, however, I have retained. 

The only published diary recording more than a brief visit to early Houston 
that I know is that of James Ogilvy, who was in Houston from December 6, 1838, 
to April 12, 1839. Unlike Herndon’s diary, that of Ogilvy is devoted almost 
exclusively to business transactions. Only occasionally did he comment on events 
that took place in town. Harriet Smither (ed.), “Diary of Adolphus Sterne” in 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXX (October, 1926), 139-55; (January, 1927), 
219-32; (April, 1927), 305-24. For evidence of the diarist’s identity, see ibid., 219n. 

For a photograph of Herndon, see History of Texas, Together with a Biographical 
History of the Cities of Houston and Galveston ... (Chicago, 1895), 600. Herndon 
should not be confused with his contemporary, Dr. J. H. Herndon, of Austin. 
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trayed the reaction of an educated and well-to-do young man 
to the vicissitudes of frontier experience. Constantly he referred 
to the inconvenience of travel, to the poor quality of food, and 
to his own infirmities. Faithfully he recorded acts of violence 
and his indignation at them. 

A Kentuckian by birth, Herndon was zealously loyal to his 
native state. Before he left home he called upon the aged 
Governor James Clark to obtain his benediction. In Texas he 
associated with many from Kentucky, and met at least two 
alumni of his alma mater. His frequent references to his cousin 
Willina and of letters received from friends and relatives re- 
vealed a nostalgia for Kentucky. He often used Kentucky as a 
standard by which to judge Texas. He attended a ball in Hous- 
ton and compared it favorably with one in Kentucky; he 
described a certain day in Texas as a Kentucky May morning; 
he found weather in Texas worse than that in Kentucky; and 
he dressed in Kentucky style. 

Although a significant figure, Herndon was not of heroic 
stature. His misfortune was always to be a bit tardy or somewhat 
removed from the central theatre of even Texas history. He was 
born in Scott County, Kentucky, near Georgetown, on July 8, 
1813, son of Boswell and Barbara Herndon.’ Apparently his 
parents died before his departure for Texas, for he never men- 
tioned them in his diary. From Transylvania College at Lexing- 
ton he is said to have been graduated in both arts and law.° 
Certainly he was registered as a law student in 1833 and was 
a member of the Whig Society at the college in 1834. He seems 
to have been admitted to the bar in Kentucky and to have 
practiced there for a short while. For some reason that he did 
not bother to record, he determined to remove to Texas. With 
him he carried several thousand dollars and a substantial ward- 
robe of three pairs of silk and four pairs of yarn socks, three 
pairs of boots, one pair of pumps, and one pair of overshoes, 
five pairs of drawers, six pairs of pants, four linen and seven 


2History of Texas, Together with a Biographical History of the Cities of Houston 
and Galveston, 601; tombstone in Hempstead Cemetery, Hempstead. 

3Ibid., Gor. 

4Mrs. Charles F. Norton, librarian of Transylvania College, to editor, January 


14, 1942. 
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cotton shirts, six bosoms, four stocks, four vests and coats, four 
linen-cotton and silk handkerchiefs, and three pairs of gloves. 
He left Scott County on December 12, 1837, and went down the 
Ohio River on the Independence, in company with a congenial 
group with whom he idled away his time at whist. In Kentucky 
Bend, at the confluence of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, the 
party landed two days before Christmas and remained there 
for eleven days hunting, frolicking, and attending dinner parties 
and candy pulls. They then descended the Mississippi River 
aboard the steamboat Lexington and arrived in New Orleans 
on January 6, 1838, where Herndon behaved in the approved 
tourist fashion. He dined sumptuously; marvelled at the bustling 
water front; and made a sight-seeing tour of the sewage disposal 
plant, the St. Charles Theatre, and the recently completed New 
Exchange which he described as the finest hotel in the world. 
Twice he attended the Camp Street Theatre, where he saw 
John Sefton play in Jemmy Twitcher in England, Jemmy 
Twitcher in France, and The Man About Town. He celebrated 
also the aniversary of the Battle of New Orleans by attending 
a masked ball and by viewing the annual parade. A week later 
he boarded the steamboat Columbia, and, after a passage of 
three days, arrived in Galveston on January 18. 

He immediately went to Houston, where he kept the diary 
which follows. In jotting down his hasty impressions, he sketched 
a suggestive portrait of himself: a young man of charming 
manner, of moderate passions, of gregarious habits, and of 
marked ability. According to his own account he whiled away 
his time pleasantly, playing billiards and drinking temperately 
with his companions, visiting the young ladies, and attending 
balls. He hunted frequently, went swimming once, and jour- 
neyed to Galveston to gather oysters and to collect sea shells. 
Occasionally he read novels and legal treatisies, wrote articles 
for the press, and made digests of land laws and court decisions. 
In accordance with the mores of his time he witnessed the 
whipping of thieves and the hanging of murderers. Associated 
with a number of physicians, he helped dissect two human 
heads and commented phrenologically upon the conformation 
of their skulls. After two months of such dawdling, he settled 
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down somewhat to the practice of his profession; he accepted a 
few cases, preparing conveyances and collecting debts, which 
did not require his presence in court, for he had not yet been 
admitted to the Texas bar. In addition, with the aid of his 
Kentucky Wine Club, he engineered his election as engrossing 
clerk of the House of Representatives. He constantly commented 
on his bachelor state and talked jokingly of marrying a rich 
widow. After three months in Houston he discontinued the 
diary and resumed it but once, a fortnight later, for only four 
days. He wrote the last page as he was on his way to Texanna in 
Jackson County. Apparently it was during the course of this 
journey that he decided upon Richmond, Texas, as his residence 
and met the young lady who soon became his wife. 

Herndon was admitted to the bar in Richmond on November 
23, 1838.5 A few months later, on August 27, 1839, he married 
Barbara Makall Wilkinson Calvit,* who was born in Alexandria, 
Louisiana on April 5, 1821,’ and the daughter of Alexander and 
Barbara Calvit.* The Reverend William Youel Allen, who offici- 
ated at the wedding, later described his journey to the marriage 
scene. 


Mr. H., a young lawyer of Richmond, a Kentuckian, engaged 
me to meet him at the house of Mrs. C., near Velasco, eighty miles 
from Houston. The time was August. I made Capt. Bingham’s 
twenty-five miles the first day, on Clark Owen’s mustang. At Bing- 
ham’s, I met some of the wedding guests from Richmond. We started 
at 2 a.m., next morning, and made twenty-five miles for breakfast. 
The ride was pleasant enough until sunrise, when the musquitoes 
rose upon us from the wet prairie in immense swarms, and made 
it lively for us until nine o’clock. The heat then settled them for 
the rest of the day until sundown. When we arrived at Mrs. C.’s 
they were smoking chips and green weeds all around the house, to 


5License in Herndon Papers. Herndon was examined by William H. Jack, 
Clement Newton Bassett, and John C. Watrous. Minutes of the District Court of 
Fort Bend County (MSS. in District Clerk’s Office, Richmond), A, 11. 

8Marriage Records of Brazoria County (MSS. in County Clerk’s Office, Angleton) , 
unnumbered volume, 164. 

7Tombstone in Hempstead Cemetery. 

8Alexander Calvit (June 17, 1784-January 7, 1836) and Barbara Makall (Wil- 
kinson) Wood (June, 1784-December 19, 1858) were married in Washington 
County, Mississippi, December 18, 1814. Mrs. Calvit was a sister of Jane Long. 
Notes of Louis Wiltz Kemp, Houston. A. J. Sowell, History of Fort Bend County 
(Houston, 1904) , 36. 
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keep off the tormentors, the only drawback to a pleasant marriage 
scene.° 


In Richmond, the Herndon’s first child, Mary Jane, was born 
November 27, 1840, and died October 7, 1841." 

Herndon practiced law in the Supreme Court of Texas and 
in the district courts of the Second Judicial District! and was 
eminently successful. For a while he was associated with J. S. 
Sullivan, but this partnership was dissolved on November 1, 
1843." He frequently acted as administrator of estates'* and 
occasionally as trustee of bankrupts.** As a leading citizen of 
the community he attended public meetings and often served 
in official capacities. On May 31, 1839, he was present at a 
railroad meeting in Richmond and was elected one of the com- 
mittee to attend the general convention at Fayetteville in Fort 
Bend County. On the following day he and the other committee- 
men went to Fayetteville only to discover that no other county 
had sent delegates.* He served as chairman of a meeting on 
April 7, 1843, which resolved that Texas should accept from 
Santa Anna nothing short of recognition, and that, in case 
Mexico declined to recognize independence, Texans should take 
up arms and compel it to do so.’* Early in 1845, Herndon was 
a member of a committee to prepare resolutions on the admission 
of Texas into the United States. This committee resolved that 
Texas should neither beg admittance nor despair of maintaining 
independence, but it declined to dictate to the president in 
the matter of the treaty with the United States.17 On December 
20, 1845, he was one of thirty Richmond men who wrote Sam 
Houston to testify to their admiration and to invite his attend- 


*Texas Presbyterian, August 30, 1877, reprinted in William S. Red (ed.), “Allen’s 
Reminiscences of Texas, 1838-1842” in Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XVI 
(January, 1913), 296. 

10Telegraph and Texas Register (Houston), October 13, 1841. 

11/bid., November 18, 1840; December 21, 1842. 

12Jbid., November 27, 1844; February 11, 1846. 

13]bid., October 27, 1841; April 20, 1842; May 11, 1842. 

14] bid., May 26, 1841. 

15Andrew Forest Muir, “Railroad Enterprise in Texas, 1836-1841" in Southwest- 
ern Historical Quarterly, XLVII (April, 1944), 350-52. 
16Telegraph and Texas Register, April 26, 1843. 
17Jbid., January 15, 1845. 
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ance at a dinner.** In addition, he was a director of the Richmond 
Masonic Hall Association and a trustee of the Brazoria Male 
and Female Academy.” 

Between 1850 and 1860, Herndon and his family, consisting 
of four sons and an infant daughter,” moved to Brazoria County, 
where he kept a town house in Velasco and worked the Calvit 
plantation on the prairie near what is now Clute.** Here he seems 
to have abandoned the practice of law and to have devoted his 
energies to his plantation. He actively engaged in real estate, 
making and receiving many deeds* and, after the Civil War, 
mortgages as well.** 

In conformity to the standards of his class, he dallied in politics, 
war, and corporate business. From April 1, 1845, to April 1, 1846, 
he served as contractor of the mail between Velasco and San 
Felipe, a distance of ninety-eight miles.** On July 25, 1866, he 
was elected to represent the Conservative Citizens of Texas at the 
National Convention to be held in Philadelphia, August 14, 
1866.7" As brigade major he accompanied the Somervell Expedi- 
tion in 1842, but he was one of those who obeyed President 
Houston’s orders and turned back at the Rio Grande, thus avoid- 
ing the fame and misfortune of those who continued to Mier.?* 
He did not serve in the field during the Civil War, but, on March 
29, 1862, he was elected colonel of the militia of Fort Bend and 


18]bid., January 14, 1846. 

19H. P. N. Gammel (ed.), The Laws of Texas, 1822-1897 (Austin, 1898), IV, 
710-12, 1190-92. 

201850 Census (Microfilm in Archives, University of Texas Library) , schedule 1, 
Fort Bend County, family 25. Herndon, in this census, estimated the value of his 
property at $100,000. 

21For a somewhat inaccurate account of Herndon and his plantation, see Abner 
J. Strobel, The Old Plantations and Their Owners of Brazoria County, Texas 
(Houston, 1926) , 20. 

22The instruments recorded in Deed Records of Austin, Brazoria, Fort Bend, 
Harris, and Waller counties (MSS. in County Clerk’s Oflices, Bellville, Angleton, 
Richmond, Houston, and Hempstead, respectively) are too numerous to cite. 

28Deed Records of Brazoria County, H, 423; M, 138, 405, 414; O, 521, 729. 

24Texas National Register (Washington) , IV, 123a (March 22, 1845). On August 
20, 1849, he was awarded the contract for building the Fort Bend County Court- 
house. Minutes of the County Court of Fort Bend County (MSS. in County Clerk’s 
Office, Richmond), A, 56. 

25Ashbel Smith to Herndon, July 27, 1866, in Herndon Papers. 

26Public Debt Papers (MSS. in Archives, Texas State Library, Austin), file of 
J. H. Herndon. 
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Brazoria counties.”* He was incorporator of the Brazoria County 
Insurance Company; the Texas Land, Labor and Immigration 
Company; the Central Transit Company; the Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation; and the Planters Mutual Insurance Company;** and 
from 1862 to 1865 president of the Buffalo Bayou, Brazos and 
Colorado Railway Company, which had built a line from Harris- 
burg to Alleyton, a distance of eighty miles.** 

War and reconstruction swept away the larger portion of his 
fortune, and the hurricane of 1875 wrecked his mansion in 
Velasco.*” Sometime after the war he moved to Hempstead, where 
his wife’s sister** lived. He was, however, still solvent, for in 1876 
he planned to go, and undoubtedly went, to the centennial cele- 
bration of American independence at Philadelphia.** He later 
moved to Boerne, where he died on July 6, 1878.** His wife 
survived him nine years and died in Fort Bend County, March 
31, 1887.** Both are buried at Hempstead. 


A JOURNAL OF EVENTS &C. AS HAPPENING FROM THE TIME 
I Lerr Home. 


Monday, January 15, 1838. Embarked [at New Orleans] on 
the Steam Bot Columbia*’ for Galvaston, Texas. Met with Wil- 
liam T. Beaty of Kentucky on the Columbia bound for the same 
port. Anchored in Mouth of the Mississippi this night. 

Tuesday, January 16. Enter on the Gulf about breakfast. Soon 


27Commission signed by Governor F. R. Lubbock, April 15, 1862, in Herndon 
Papers. 

2sGammel, Laws, IV, 322; V, 1375-77, 1498-1501, 1602-03, 1620-23. 

29Deed Records of Harris County, Z, 228-29, 242-43, 627; I, 28-29, 86, 139-40, 
163, 197-98, 209, 307-08, 312, 364, 403-04, 408-09, 411-12, 412, 412-13; 414, 417, 
451-52, 558-59, 624; III, 722; V, 665-66; VIII, 48, 208-09; IX-A, 526-27; XV, 440, 
601-02. 

89Galveston Daily News, July 11, 1878. 

31S$arah Jane (Calvit) Sharp Herndon died in Waller County, February 12, 1897. 
Petition of T. H. Pointer in Probate Minutes of Waller County (MSS. in County 
Clerk’s Office, Hempstead), D, 144. See footnote 143. 

82Herndon to Moses Austin Bryan, May 8, June 21 and 27, 1876, in Texas Vet- 
erans Association Papers (MSS. in Archives, University of “Texas Library) . 

88Galveston Daily News, July 11, 1878; tombstone in Hempstead Cemetery. 
Herndon made his will, October 1, 1877. Probate Records of Fort Bend County 
(MSS. in County Clerk’s Office, Richmond), E, go-31. 

84Tombstone in Hempstead Cemetery. 

85“CLEARED. Steamer Columbia, [Capt.] Wright, Galveston Bay, J. Reed & 
co.” Daily Picayune (New Orleans), January 16, 1838. 
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after encounter a rough sea, many of the passengers taken sick. 
Considerable heaving and much groaning and altho a little sick 
I enjoyed the scene a good deal. 

Wednesday, January 17. H.** continues sick as also several 
others and I not entirely well yet. Cold disagreeable weather. 

Thursday, January 18. Landed at Galveston Island and scarce 
had we anchored when a severe Norther strikes up which lasts 
two days. Galveston City has six houses, the Custom house kept 
in a Brig which has been driven ashore by a gale.** Ten or a dozen 
vessels in Harbor which is, by the by, a pretty good one. 

Friday, January 19. Embark on the Sam Houston (Steam 
Boat) a small filthy, horribly managed concern, for Houston, 
seventy-five miles distant. Bot refuses to take Texas money for 
passage. Ground on Red Fish bar,** seventeen miles distant. 


Saturday, January 20. Attempting all day to get off, succeed 
at night. Fare distressingly bad, Crackers, potatoes (ind [igesti- 
ble?]) & Beef (tough) Coffee (very bad). 

Sunday, January 21. We proceed to Clopper’s bar,** seventeen 
miles further and stick. Work all day unsuccessfully to get off. 
Passengers dissatisfied; some speak of going ashore and walking 
up forty miles but decline. 

Monday, January 22. Self and H[arwood?] and others go 
ashore hunting. I killed a fine deer running, entrusted him to 
the care of the boatswain who hang him up and the Buzzards eat 
34ths of it. Much prairie, but little timber. Went to several cot- 
tages and found the inmates very hospitable. Had an enjoyable 
dinner. The passengers much chagrined upon our report of fare 
&c., regret they did not go. Now they will go tomorrow. Land on 


36Probably J. W. Harwood, a Kentucky friend, with whom Herndon descended 
the Mississippi and shared a room at the New Exchange. 

870n October 5-6, 1837, Racer’s storm completely destroyed the small settlement 
on Galveston Island and drove many ships ashore. S. W. Geiser, “Racer’s Storm 
(1837), with Notes on Other Texas Hurricanes in the Period 1818-1886" in Field 
and Laboratory, X11 (June, 1944), 59-67. 

’sRed Fish Reef is a shoal of oyster shells extending east and west across 
Galveston Bay, from Edwards Point to Smith Point, dividing Galveston Bay 
proper from Trinity Bay. 

89Clopper’s Bar was across the San Jacinto River where it entered Trinity Bay, 
in the vicinity of Hog Island. 
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the Schooner Mobile where I found Capt. C. L. Owens* of Ken- 
tucky, for whom I had letters and a bundle. 

Tuesday, January 23. Get off the bar. Venison stake for Break- 
fast, the remnants of the buzzards’ feast. All countenances bright- 
en, good cheer all day. Pass by Lynchburg opposite the battle- 
grounds of San Jacinto, thence up the Buffalo Bayou by Harris- 
burg which was burnt by the Mexicans and on up to Houston. 
Some beautiful sites for building on the Buffalo Bayou but the 
Country Back is poor and not much timber. Arrived at Houston 
at 3 O'clock p.m. Formed bad opinion of the place which time 
will correct or confirm. The buildings are all indiferent, some 
small, unfinished frames, the rest of boards and shantys. Streets 
dry and sandy.*? 

Wednesday, January 24. Took lodgings at Floyd’s Hotel.‘ 
Invited by Jackson Smith Esq.** to take part of his room and bed. 
Do so and find it superior to anything of the kind in Texas. Rains, 
streets become very muddy in a few hours. Visit Billiard room, 
play game of Billiards, successful. In the same house are four 
Faro Banks in addition to which are a number of others in the 
place, the greatest sink of disipation and vice that modern times 
have known. Place but nine months** old and has a population 
of 2000. 

4vClark L. Owen (1808—April 6, 1862). Elizabeth LeNoir Jennett (ed.), Bio- 
graphical Directory of the Texan Conventions and Congresses, 1832-1845 (no place, 
no date), 147. 

41Thirty days previously, Mary Austin Holley described the city. “The Main 
street of this city of a year extends from the landing into the prairie. ... On this 
main street are two large hotels, 2 stories, with galleries (crowded to overflowing) 
several stores 2 stories—painted white—one block of eleven stores (rent $500 each) 
—some 2 story dwelling houses—& then the capitol—7o feet front—140 rear— 
painted peach blossom about 14 mile from the landing. Other streets, parallel, 
& at right angles, are built on here & there, but chiefly designated by stakes. One 
story dwellings are scattered in the edge of the timber which forms an amphi- 
theatre round the prairie. ..."" Mattie Austin Hatcher (ed.), Letters of an Early 
American Traveller, Mary Austin Holley; Her Life and Her Works, 1784-1846 
(Dallas, c. 1933), 70. 

42On the site of the present Southern Pacific Office Building which is on the 
north side of Franklin Avenue between Main and Travis Streets. On June 8, 1837, 
Thomas Scott and Elisha Floyd bought the hotel for $25,000 from Benjamin Fort 
Smith, who reserved the privilege of occupying any room and boarding for three 
years. On January 13, 1838, the firm was known as Scott & Floyd, and, on June 2o, 
as Floyd & Collins. Deed Records of Harris County, A, 285-87, 510-11, 503. 

43 (b. about 1814), son of David and Obedience Smith and brother of Benjamin 
Fort Smith. He was alive as late as 1874. Kemp Notes. 


44In actuality the town was about twelve months old, for the first buildings were 
put up about January 20, 1837. 
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Thursday, January 25. Clifton Prewitt taken sick at the State- 
house. Had him brot to the house. Give him medicin. Introduced 
to Dr. Shepherd,**® Secretary of the Navy, also to Colonel Love** 
of Kentucky to whom I deliver a letter from R. J. Ward.** Took 
me up and introduced me to the President [Sam Houston] to 
whom I also deliver letters.** Took me to his office. Loaned me 
books, showed me many favors and proffered any assistance in 
his power to advance my views or wishes. Introduced to Dr. An- 
son Jones to whom I presented a letter from R. H. Chinn.** Very 
kind. 

Friday, January 26. Streets still muddy. Prewitt seems a little 
better but has taken some Brandy which may operate unfavor- 
ably. Introduced to H. Humphrey® of Kentucky. Invited to dine 
with him. [One word illegible.] Went to Secretary of Navy's 
office. Met there Henry Ham, an acquaintance. Returned. Took 
game of Billiards, successful again. Bad fare at the hotel. 

Saturday, January 27. Introduced to P. H. Crosby, Esq., Jack- 
son Smith’s partner and intended father-in-law. Much of a gen- 
tleman, very communicative and intelligent. Invited to visit his 
family. 

Sunday, January 28. Called on Dr. Shepherd. Met Major 
Humphrey there. Pressed me to go and sup with him. Did so and 
became acquainted with his three sisters with whom I am much 
pleased. Spent Evening agreeably. H[arwood?] a little tippled. 
Prewitt not so well. 

Monday, January 29. Called on President, found him very 


45William Miller Shepherd. He was alive as late as October, 1855, when he was 
editor of the Columbus, Mississippi, Eagle. Texas State Gazette (Austin), October 
27, 1855. 

46James Love (May 12, 1795-June 12, 1874). Biographical Directory of the 
American Congresses, 1774-1927 (Washington, 1928), 1240. 

470n January 13, Ward, of Louisville, gave Herndon a letter of introduction. 

48On the same day William Christy and one McHatton gave him letters of 
introduction, apparently addressed to Houston. Christy was a merchant in New 
Orleans who rendered much assistance to Texas during the Revolution. 

49Dr. Robert H. Chinn. He was alive as late as 1862, when he was provost 
marshal of Matagorda. Official Records, War of the Rebellion, series 1, IX, 724-39. 
Herndon obtained this letter on January 13. 

‘OHenry Humphreys (d. October 10, 1839), second chief justice of Harrisburg 
County (May 27, 1839—death). “Went to the Funeral of Judge Humphreys Our 
sympathies much excited for his Sisters.” Diary of Mrs. Milly R. Gray (Typescript 
in Rosenberg Library, Galveston) , sub October 11, 1839. 
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agreeable tho’ in bed. Invited to accompany him to Nacogdoches. 
Prewitt still on the decline. H[arwood?] left for New Orleans. 
Loaned him $2000. Cold disagreeable weather, worse than Ken- 
tucky. 

Tuesday, January 30. Visiting. Several rows in town, man 
killed. Prewitt a little better. Cold. 

Wednesday, January 31. Prewitt wors, confined by him most 
of day. Jackson Smith married." Smith, Shepherd, Golikely*? and 
self go up in carriage, all the young gentlemen that were there. 
A genteel affair. No fire there, had to drink wine. Drank seven 
bottles of Champagne and left at g p.m. Invited out to Mrs. 
Smith’s next day. Returned by Smith’s Office. Spent an hour 
delightfully. 

Thursday, February 1. Prewitt much worse. Remained with 
him all day. Rainy. 

Friday, February 2. Rain all day and night. Prewitt in Statu 
Quo. Self a little unwell. 

Saturday, February 3. Much same. 

Sunday, February 4. Dispair of Prewitt’s recovery, three phy- 
sicians cup him. Several persons freeze to death. 

Monday, February 5. Quite unwell, eat nothing. Prewitt died 
at 4 P.M.,°* very easy. Desired me to take all he left as my own. 
I declined. He then wished me to attend to it for his sisters. 

Tuesday, February 6. Buried him genteely at the city burying 
ground,” one mile from city. Walked out. Very warm. Unwell in 
the evening. 

Wednesday, February 7. Go to the country. Find it very pretty 
but not rich. Feel a little better. 

Thursday, February 8. Monotonous. 

Friday, February 9. Ditto. 

Saturday, February ro. Leave Houston on board Halcyon for 


51*MARRIED. In this city, on the 5th inst., by the honorable judge [Andrew] 
Briscoe, Jackson Smith, Esq. to Miss Sarah Maria Crosby, daughter of Platt H. 
Crosby, Esq.” Telegraph and Texas Register, February 17, 1838; Marriage Records 
of Harris County (MSS. in County Clerk’s Office, Houston), A, 21. 

52Thomas Jefferson Golightly (buried July 14, 1840). Morning Star, July 25, 1840. 

53“DIED. In this city on the 6th inst. of congestive fever, Mr. Clifton Prewitt, 
of Kentucky.” Telegraph and Texas Register, February 10, 1838. 

54Now Founders Memorial Park, Valentine Street between West Dallas and 
Saulnier. 
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Lynchburg. Dr. Price,** Beaty, Capt. Lewis,** and others in com- 
pany. Agreeable trip. Arrived 11 p.m. House full, had to sleep on 
floor. Mrs. Lynch trys to make us as comfortable as possible. 

Sunday, February 11. Fine come [?] day. Rose at 7, partook 
of a good Breakfast. At 8 visited battle-ground of San Jacinto at 
which was struck the last blow in the triumphant defence of 
Texian Liberty. The ground almost surrounded by water and 
in view of [Lorenzo de Zavala’s] hous who was for a long time 
Mexican Minister to the United States** and filled other impor- 
tant offices in said government. Obtained many sculls. Saw flock 
of deer of fifty head. Went in to a most beautiful evergreen grove 
where a perfect summer scene was presented for contemplation. 
The Mexicans had a decided advantage in position and instead 
of being routed and whipped by half their number of Texians 
ought to have triumphed over double their number. The Mexi- 
cans are very bad gunners. Returned to late dinner, had some 
excellent Cider. Went hunting in afternoon. Saw great quantities 
of fowl but from the situation of the wind did not kill any. 

Monday, February 12. Rose at 6 and embarked on Sam Hous- 
ton for Galveston Island. Met Dr. Watson*® on board. Arrived at 
4 P.M. Harbor full of vessels. Raining all day. Went to Col. 
Bowyn’s on the Island where we took lodgings. Had a violent 
headache. Retired at 7. 

Tuesday, February 13. Entirely relieved of pain. Rose at 7. 
Breakfasted at 8 on Oysters &c. Delighted with Mrs. Bowyn, in- 
telligent and agreeable. Colonel Lynch, Drs. Woodruffer and 
Lewis boarders. Norther blew up which rendered the day dis- 


55James H. Price. 

56Dr. William Gideon Lewis (d. January 5, 1851). Amelia W. Williams and 
Eugene C. Barker (eds.), The Writings of Sam Houston, 1813-1863 (Austin, 1939) , 
279. 

57Frances Lynch, widow of Nathaniel Lynch (d. February 17, 1837), after whom 
Lynchburg was named. Probate Records of Harris County (MSS. in County Clerk’s 
Office, Houston) , A, 42. On March 12, 1840, she married Martin Hardin. Marriage 
Records of Harris County, A, 142. 

58This is an error; Zavala was minister to France, not to the United States. 

59Robert H. Watson. Kemp Notes; Williams and Barker, Writings of Houston, 
II, 164. 

89Nicholas Lynch (d. about 1851). Sam Houston Dixon and Louis Wiltz Kemp, 
The Heroes of San Jacinto (Houston, 1932), go-91. 
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agreeable and kept us housed. Commenced reading Tom Payne 
Age of Reason.” 

Wednesday, February 14. Cold. Went on the gulf shore, pro- 
cured a variety of shells. Troubled with a bile. Won a bottle of 
Champagne of Capt. Lewis on having best selection of shells. 
Oysters, fish, Venison &c. &c. for dinner, also supper. Tom Paine 
reasons strongly. 

Thursday, February 15. Very cold, snow." Had an apple tod- 
dy. Some of the company got a little fuddled. Held close com- 
munion with Tom Paine. 

Friday, February 16. Still cold,** housed all day. Some of the 
company drink for self defence. None of the party interested me 
so much as Tom Paine. 

Saturday, February 17. Cold yet. This day spent as yesterday. 
Dr. W[atson?] and Dr. Lewis went down to the city and returned 
very amiable. They amused the company very much after retir- 
ing. Dr. W[atson?] drank whisky out of a scull that had yet 
brains in it. 

“This when living was not worth a pin, 

But now how precious with good liquor in.”—Dr. Watson. 
Seven biles. 

Sunday, February 18. Moderated. Dr. W[atson?], Capt. Lew- 
is, Self and boy went down the bay after Oysters. The boy who 
was pilot got lost so that we got none. All in the bay save myself 
and it turned freezing cold. Arrived at home after dark, had 
liked to have been lost in the Fog. 

Monday, February 19. Drs. Price and W[atson?], Capt. Lewis 
and self go again. Went down in small boat under fine sail, landed 
and went across the Island to Robinson’s on the beach, two miles. 
Small house, with eight or ten persons in it when we arrived. 
Had provisions with us. Slept on the floor. Had to wade water 
two feet deep to get to the house. Of course very wet. 

61Tom Paine (1737-1809). “The Age of Reason was written from the point of 
view of a Quaker who did not believe in revealed religion, but who held that ‘all 
religions are in their nature mild and benign’ when not associated with political 
systems.” Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th ed., XVII, 32-33. 

i race, upon briefly in Weekly Picayune (New Orleans), February 28, 
16th.—Remarkably cold weather, the mercury in Farenheit’s 


thermometer falls to within ten degrees of zero, at Houston.” Telegraph and Texas 
Register, March 17, 1838. 
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Tuesday, February 20. Rose at 6 without much sleep. De- 
parted for the boat. Saw some deer by which I was seduced from 
the road and caused to wade thro ponds and marshes three hours 
and all in vain. Arrived at the boat at 10 A.M., tide low. Sure of 
getting a load of Oysters easily, but in hunting about for the 
large ones we lost so much time that the tide came in and we got 
not even enough to eat. So here was a second fruitless Oyster 
trip. We returned home by way of Eagle Grove. Much fatigued 
and discomfited. Arrived at dark. Very hungry. No Breakfast or 
Dinner. 

Wednesday, February 21. Fine day. Dr. Price and I rode out 
on the beach. The scenery, breeze and elegant sand bank render- 
ing it a most delightful place to ride. Rode Col. Bowyn’s Mustang 
Bucefalus.™ Visited the garison. Found it in a state of no defence 
but capable by small expense of being rendered impregnable. A 
large number of excellent guns buried in the sand and being 
destroyed by the rust. Viewed the Mexican fort. Obtained a num- 
ber of sculls (Mexican) which had been washed up by the high 
tide. Returned by Lafite’s (the Pirate) garden and fort. 

Thursday, February 22 [Washington’s Birthday]. Delightful 
morning. A naval salute fired at daylight. All flags hoisted. At 10 
A.M. annother salute of twenty-one guns. Dr. Price and self went 
hunting, three or four miles down the island. Saw great many 
deer. Charged upon a herd, dispersed them. Shot one. Rare sport. 
Still have biles. Board $10.50 per week. 

Friday, February 23. Miserable Morning. Left Colonel Bo- 
wyn’s. Embarked on [Sam] Houston. Colonel Bowyn in com- 
pany. Met Major Humphreys on board. [Sam] Houston left the 
harbor at 3 p.M. Arrived at Red fish bar at 6. Stuck fast. Spent 
the evening playing whist. 

Saturday, February 24. Still on bar. Went on to mainland to 
look at country. Got Oysters and hunt. Got off the bar g P.M. 

Sunday, February 25. Whist it all day. Arrived at Houston 
just at dark. Supped on board. Went up to the Hotel to lodge. 
Met several acquaintances. President gone to Nacogdoches. 


84Bucephalus was the favorite Thracian horse of Alexander the Great who 
commemorated it with the City of Bucephala. 
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Monday, February 26. Confined by biles. Read Japhet in 
search of a Father*® second time. 

Tuesday, February 27. Still unwell. Friendship (Steam Boat) 
arrived. Went to Post Office, had the superlative pleasure of re- 
ceiving two letters from two fair cousins. Quite cured me. 

Wednesday, February 28. Fair day. Read law. Stewart” called 
and dragged me from my room. Introduced to General Cham- 
bers.*7 Much pleased with him. 

Thursday, March 1. Rainy day. Wrote to Kate Hunter, J. W. 
Harwood, F. B. Herndon, and C. T. Herndon. Wrote Kate eight 
pages. Clerk of the Steam Boat Archer fell off the boat into the 
Bayou and drowned.** Reported that Galveston Bay is blockaded. 
Fellows keen for a fight. Biles! Biles! Biles! 

Friday, March 2. Anniversary of the declaration of Independ- 
ence. Attorney Winn” the Orator. Bad effort, much confused and 
but few ideas when cool. Salute of twenty-one guns fired. Rainy 
day and muddy streets. Wrote to A. Duvall, J. W. Harwood and 
Miss H. L. Hunter. Ball at the Capital. Sick, did not go. Beaty 
sick with chills and fevers. 

Saturday, March 3. Rainy. Lapan Indians” arrived to make 
a treaty. They are from the Rio Grand, formerly in the Mexican 
service. Castro,"! the chief, a Colonel (commissioned) . They are 
a fine looking and an intelegent tribe and very warlike. Dressed 
by Government in American apparel and taken to the ball which 
is continued. They are delighted. Castro complimented the ladies, 


65A novel by Frederick Marryat (1792-1848) . 

6éHamilton Stuart (September 4, 1813-November 15, 1894), editor of George- 
town, Kentucky, Sentinel, 1835-1837. Ben C. Stuart, “Hamilton Stuart, Pioneer 
Editor” in Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXI (April, 1918), 381-88. 

87Thomas Jefferson Chambers (April 13, 1802-March 13, 1856). Williams and 
Barker, Writings of Houston, IU, 230-32. 

68“DROWNED. On the evening of the 28th ult. Drowned in the Bayou near this 
City, Mr. FLEMING HALSEY, about 28 years of age, of Lynchburg, Virginia, 
Clerk of the Branch T. Archer.” Telegraph and Texas Register, March 3, 1838; 
Weekly Picayune, April 2, 1838. 

6®Archibald Wynns (1809-1858). Jennett, Biographical Directory of the Texan 
Conventions and Congresses, 196; Probate Records of Harris County, N, 148. 

7oThis party, of seven warriors, included Chief Castro and his son. Telegraph 
and Texas Register, March 10, 1838. 

71Castro (d. 1842) aided Colonel John H. Moore to destroy a Comanche village 
where Colorado City now stands. Kemp Notes. Northern Standard (Clarksville) , 
August 27, 1842. 
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Deaf Smith and General Washington very handsomely. Says he, 
“Castro with two men would go any place, Deaf Smith would go 
alone.” Beaty high fever. 

Sunday, March 4. Windy Morn but lovely afternoon. Walked 
with Stuart all around the City. Feel very well. Visited Capital. 
Sg. Bee [?] exhibits to us the paintings of the Senate Chamber, 
full length likeness of Washington and some dozen and half 
portraits of Citizens of Texas by Artist Right,’* formerly of Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. 

Monday, March 5. Rose at 6. A lovely morning. Visited Col- 
onel Grey.** Introdused to attorney Morris of Virginia,” settled 
at San Antonio. Pleased with him. A day of rioting. Several 
fights. Biles returning. Received a letter from H. Raguet” of 
Nacogdoches. 

Tuesday, March 6. Fair weather. Stuart and I crossed the 
Bayou. Went to the Steam Mill, thence hunting three or four 
miles back. No game. Returned at 2 p.m. Headache and fever. 
Invited to candy pulling, did not go. Took six pills. 

Wednesday, March 7. Better. Rose at 10 A.M. Pills good effect. 
Cold. Much shivering. Driven to bed at 12 by cold. 

Thursday, March 8. Still mending. Weather warm. Jackson 
Smith in town. Invited me out with him. Subscribed for Stuart’s 
new publication of the Civil Code of Louisiana.”* Stuart left for 


72Jefferson F. Wright. Austin College, Sherman, has a copy of Wright’s portrait 
of Sam Houston. Williams and Barker, Writings of Houston, U1, 191. For other 
references to this collection of paintings, see Telegraph and Texas Register, May 
g, 1837, and Hatcher, Mary Austin Holley, 70. 

73William Fairfax Gray (December 3, 1787-April 16, 1841). A. C. Gray (ed.), 
From Virginia to Texas, 1835. Diary of Col. Wm. F. Gray, Giving Details of His 
Journey to Texas and Return in 1835-1836 and Second Journey to Texas in 
1837, Printed for the Information of His Descendants (Houston, i1g09) ; tombstone 
on lot 126, section E, Glenwood Cemetery, Houston. 

74John D. Morris (b. 1813). Jennett, Biographical Directory of the Texan Con- 
ventions and Congresses, 143. 

75Henry Raguet (February 11, 1796-December 8, 1877). Williams and Barker, 
Writings of Houston, I, 400-01. 

76“LOUISIANA CODE. The Subscriber proposes to publish an edition of the 
Louisiana Code. The work is now out of print, and persons wishing to procure 
copies will do well to forward their names to the publisher at Houston, by the 
opening of the next session of Congress, as only the number subscribed for will 
be published. The price of subscription is $10 per copy. H. STUART.” Telegraph 
and Texas Register, March 10, 1838. Stuart’s work apparently was never published. 
There was a demand for the Civil Code of Louisiana in Texas, for, on January 22, 
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Anuaca [Anahuac]. Called on the Secretary of Navy and others. 
Advised by Davis’? to go see Miss Smith on the Brazos, very rich 
&c. Spent an hour tailoring. 

Friday, March 9. Cloudy, cold, windy morning. Invited to 
dine out, declined. Introduced to General Hardin of Kentucky 
district, San Antonio. Scott his agent. Dreamed of Willina, im- 
agined Capt. B. was dead and Mrs. B. like to die. Hugged, kissed 
me, &c. 

Saturday, March ro. Cold, rainy, disagreeable day. Completed 
my journal. [Sam] Houston and Friendship arrive with one hun- 
dred and fifty white passengers and eighty slaves. Several Ladies. 
Beaty better. Dreamed the city of Galveston had grown into an 
extensive city and parts of the Island a perfect Elysium. 

Sunday, March rz. Cloudy and cold. Muddy streets. [Sam] 
Houston left for Galveston. Beaty on her for Spillman’s [Island] 
to recuperate. Arkansas set in town. Several old men knocked 
down by them. 

Monday, March 12. Cloudy but pleasant. Friendship left for 
Galveston. Invited to dine with Colonel Crosby. Commenced 
reading Civil Code of Louisiana. 

Tuesday, March 13. Fine spring morning. Birds warble charm- 
ingly and the genial rays of Sol invigorates and enlivens all 
nature. Wrote an obituary for Capt. Lewis of Capt. Chamberlin.”* 
Loaned him $600. Bought of him 640 acres of land on Chiltinin 


1836, Acting Governor James W. Robinson, signed an act establishing probate 
procedure in accordance with the principles and laws of Louisiana. Gammel, Laws, 
I, 1040. See also E. Johns & Co. to Lamar, March 23, 1839, in Charles Adams 
Gulick and others (eds.), The Papers of Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar (Austin, 
1927), VI, 264. 

77Probably Andrew Jackson Davis (d. 1841), partner of George Fisher and 
Thomas S. Lubbock in the mercantile firm of Fisher, Davis & Lubbock. Deed 
Records of Harris County, G, 64-66; Probate Records of Harris County, F, 87. 


78*OBITUARY. DIED, on the 4th February last, on Galveston Island, after a 
painful and lingering illness. Capt. HORACE P. CHAMBERLAIN, late of the 
Texian army. The deceased was a native of Buffalo, N. Y., who, animated by the 
love of civil and religious liberty which characterized his native state, embarked 
in the glorious cause of Texian emancipation early in the struggle, and generously 
staked his life upon the issue. In the full possession of youth, talents, bravery and 
every virtue that ennobles and adorns the human character, he has been consigned 
to the cold and silent tomb, thus nipping in the bud, and blasting forever the 
fondest hopes of confiding parents, kind brothers and affectionate sisters.” Tele- 
graph and Texas Register, March 17, 1838; noticed in New Yorker, V, 123a (May 
12, 1838). 
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Bayou near Aransas Bay being either corner of a league of land 
located by John Pollan” about eight years since, for $2000, one 
half in states paper, the other Texas. Said land in Power’s Colony, 
to make me a general warranty deed by 1st September next. Took 
some names for him to whom I am to send papers. He left for 
San Antonio in company with General Hardin. Dr. Price pro- 
posed giving me some claims to settle and some lands to locate. 
Made several calls. Took a walk to the prairie with Philips.*° 
Read 150 pages Civil Law. 

Wednesday, March 14. Rose at 7, having set up till 12 last 
night. A Kentucky May morning. Tailoring again. Sadly con- 
vinced of the importance of a Wife. Steam Boats Archer and 
Laura arrive. Several ladies on each. Market our stock, parting 
with corn.*! Visited War Department. Saw Lockridge who wished 
me to administer on his brother’s estate.** Undecided whether I 
will or not. Took a ride. Visited Mrs. King who wishes me to sue 
for her dower. Offers me part of the land. Very agreeable indeed. 
Loquacious, been in the country five years. Spent an agreeable 
hour with the Misses Humphreys in company with Dr. Price. 
Lapans left. An express (Dr. Lewis) dispatched to Nacogdoches 
to see the President with respect to the Camanches who are com- 
mitting depredations. Called at the Navy department. 100 pages. 

Thursday, March 15. A twin morning of yesterday. Compiled 
a digest of the Land laws of Texas. Dined with Philips with whom 
in the afternoon I went hunting. Crossed the Prairi one and a 
half miles, thence thro’ groves and marshes two miles, taking us 
three and a half miles from the city. Saw but one deer and he 
was careful enough to keep out of my way. Very warm. Much 
fatigued returning. An affray in town with Bowie knives and 
pistols, but no serious injury. Saw thirteen ladies at one time on 


79 (May 28, 1806-July 27, 1890). This league of land is in San Patricio County. 
Kemp Notes. 

80Probably Alexander H. Phillips (June 16, 1804-June 24, 1880). Jennett, Bio- 
graphical Directory of the Texan Conventions and Congresses, 153. 

81This seems to indicate that Herndon and some associate, possibly Harwood, 
had brought with them a stock of supplies which they proposed selling. 

82On February 20, 1838, Ellis Lockridge received a certificate for one-third of a 
league of land due his brother Henry, who served in the army in January, 1836, 
and who later died at Victoria. Proceedings of Board of Land Commissioners of 
Harris County (MSS. in County Clerk’s Office, Houston), A, 51. 
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the street. More than I supposed were in the city. Paid one or 
two visits. Dr. Watson unwell. 

Friday, March 16. Cool wind blowing. Wrote last night to 
Lisock of Philadelphia and to Andrew McDowell® and J. W. 
Haydon of Port William, Kentucky, respecting relatively to the 
claims of young men who died here. Had a serenade and much 
carousing. The Vice President [Lamar], Attorney General,“ 
Commonwealth attorney*® and other arraigned for riotous con- 
duct. A young lady sent me an invitation to visit her in the 
Country. Called on Mrs. King, undertook the recovery of her 
land for one half. Went to the Commissioner General’s office 
[i.e., Commissioner of the General Land Office] to examine some 
papers and a map of Galveston Island. Met Colonel Grey there. 
Read 100 pages civil law. 

Saturday, March 17. Rose as usual in time for breakfast. Fine 
day. Smiths all in town. House and lot forty by one hundred and 
five feet sold at auction for $2500. Examined the maps at Com- 
missioner General’s Office for my purchase of Captain Lewis, 
found it desirable. Took a walk across the Bayou into a beautiful 
grove of Magnolia’s, Holly’s, Bay trees, &c., where I whiled away 
an hour most delightfully in reviewing the scenes of yore. Passed 
a dutchman of thirty-five years who was, and had been for six 
months, living in a hogshead, annother living in a house just six 
feet square and many others in like habitations. Finished the 
Civil Code of Louisiana. 

Sunday, March 18. Rose at 7. Dressed up in Kentucky style. 
Correor (Steam Boat) eight days from New Orleans, arrived, 
think it well adapted to this trade, to run from this to Galveston 


88This may have been a survivor of William McDowell, who was killed at the 
Alamo. Harold Schoen (comp.), Monuments Erected by the State of Texas ... 
(Austin, 1938), 85. 

84John Birdsall (d. July 22, 1839). Probate Records of Harris County, C, 404. 

s5Augustus M. Tomkins (d. 1842-1843). Andrew Briscoe, Chief Justice of Har- 
risburg County, complained that Tomkins was “a man destitute of all moral prin- 
ciple, a spendthrift, a gambler and a debaucher, or one in the habit of taking too 
much steam aboard—A man who has too many necessities for money to be always 
honest in the discharge of his official duties—a man who instead of aiding to 
execute the laws is known oftener to violate them than probably any other man 
in our country.” Briscoe to Lamar, February 12, 1839, in Gulick and others (eds.), 
Lamar Papers, ll, 451. Nevertheless, Tomkins was probably the most competent 
lawyer in Texas. 
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and back. Learned the sad intelligence of the burning of Lexing- 
ton, also of the duel between [William Jordan] Graves of Ken- 
tucky and [Jonathan Cilley] in which the later was killed.*° 
Rode out to Mr. Woodruff’s*? and got a drink of his well water. 
Many Indians in town who made much noise. A squaw drunk, 
the first I ever saw. Beaty returned on the Steam Boat Correo. 
Became acquainted with Colonel Wiggington** whom I found 
very agreeable. Philips dined with me. Introduced to Judges 
Williamson*® and Cole. A delightful day. Sent some letters by 
Mayo to New Orleans to go on. Took a nap after which a glass of 
wine with Colonel Wiggington. Loaned my rifle to Curtis. 
Monday, March 19. Continued good weather. Circuit [i.e., 
district] court commenced with a number of Lawyers in attend- 
ance, Judge Robertson": presiding, delivered a good instruction 
to the jury.*? Jury composed of fourteen, Morgan foreman. 
Reported that General Chambers, his nephew and H. Stuart are 
drowned by the capsizing of a vessel in which they were going 
to Annouac. Report of the drowning of Chambers and company 
contradicted. Attended court, great irregularity of proceedings. 


86Graves (1805—September 27, 1848), Whig from Kentucky, and Cilley (July 2, 
1802-February 24, 1838), Jacksonian Democrat from Maine, dueled with rifles in 
Maryland, February 24, 1838. Cilley, from the floor of the House, commented on 
a charge of corruption raised by the New York Courier and Enquirer. The editor, 
J. Watson Wally, discerned a reflection on his character and, through Graves, sent 
Cilley a request for an explanation. Cilley refused to receive the note, and Graves 
challenged him. Horatio King, “History of the Duel Between Jonathan Cilley and 
William J. Graves ...” in Collections and Proceedings of the Maine Historical 
Society, series 2, III, 127-48, 393-409. 

87John Woodruff (December 25, 1790-March 27, 1847). Tombstone in Founders 
Memorial Park, Houston. 

88Henry R. A. Wigginton. Williams and Barker, Writings of Houston, IV, 107-08. 

89Robert McAlpin Williamson (1806—December 22, 1859). Dixon and Kemp, 
Heroes of San Jacinto, 333-36. 

*0John P. Coles. Williams and Barker, Writings of Houston, I, 514. 

91James W. Robinson (d. October, 1857). William E. Smythe, History of San 
Diego, 1542-1908 ... (San Diego, 1908) , 286-87. 

92Printed in full in Telegraph and Texas Register, April 14, 1838; April 18. 

®3The grand jury included James Morgan, Thomas Choate, John R. Rhea, 
James Strange, Reuben White, Ransom House, William Bloodgood, John Asberry, 
Daniel Shipman, William T. Niel, Spyars Singleton, John Callahan, George W. 
Scott, and James Wells. Minutes of the 11th District Court (MSS. in District 
Clerk’s Office, Houston), A, 41. Morgan (d. March 1, 1866). Probate Records of 
Harris County, Q, 485-86. 
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Introduced to Colonel Shearman®: and Brother,®> with whom, 
and Judge Cole, Colonel Wiggington, I spent the evening. Many 
ladies on the streets. 

Tuesday, March 20. Rose at 7. Dressed and shaved and went 
to Court. Fine day. Cool nights. Introduced to Judge Burnett.** 
Invited to visit him, very agreeable &c. Grand Jury brought in 
an immense number of inditements.’’ A man arrested for passing 
counterfeit money. Invited out to Mrs. Smith’s. 

Wednesday, March 21. Fair but windy. Went to court at g 
A.M. Discussed a motion to quash a reconnigsance Bond versus 
Hill and Johnson for Abrams,’* criminal. Judge took time to 
deliver his opinnion. Commenced trial of inditements. A number 
of the accused plead guilty and threw themselves on the mercy 
of the Court, who indeed did show them mercy by fining them 
only $125.°° The court hous a scene of constant confusion pro- 
duced by the lawyers, clerks, sheriffs, &c. Visited with Colonel 
Wiggington the Misses Humphreys as usual. Several criminal 
cases tried, petit larceny. Tomkins and Lawrence’’’ made pretty 
good speeches. 

Thursday, March 22. Fine day. Four criminals whipped at 
the post.’ Steam Boats Laura, Sam Houston and Archer arrived 
Correo cleared. Mail arrived but brought no letters for me. Much 
vexed. Colonel Love got home. Jones’? convicted of murder, a 


94Sidney Sherman (July 23, 1805-August 1, 1873). Dixon and Kemp, Heroes of 
San Jacinto, 289-92. 

85Dana Sherman (d. November 16, 1839). Probate Records of Harris County, 
E, 212. 

6David Gouverneur Burnet. 

97Thirty-three. See Minutes of the 11th District Court, A, 52-56. 

*8This motion is recorded in the Minutes of March 23. Abrams attempted to 
flog A. Feltman, a servant in Floyd’s Hotel. Feltman fell against Abram’s bowie 
knife and died of the wound. Abrams was indicted March 19. On March 2g, he 
objected to the indictment, claiming that the justice of the peace of Brazoria 
County had no right to bind or to examine him and that he signed his authority 
as J. P. instead of as justice of the peace. The objections were sent up to the 
Supreme Court. Telegraph and Texas Register, February 17, 1838; Minutes of the 
11th District Court, A, 45, 87; Weekly Picayune, February 26, 1838. 

99See Minutes of the 11th District Court, A, 50-51, 57, 69. 

100William Lawrence (d. August 8, 1853). Jennett, Biographical Directory of 
the Texan Conventions and Congresses, 121-22. 

101James Keland, James C. Irwin, George Island, and John Brockins—all con- 
victed of petty larceny. Minutes of the 11th District Court, A, 65-66. 

102*MURDER On the evening of Sunday last Mr. Wm. [Mandred] Wood, then 
on a visit to this city, was requested by a friend to ride his horse a short distance, 
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plainer case than which has seldom been submitted to a Jury. 
Counsel’? attempt to take advantage of legal technicalities and 
imperfections in pleadings. 

Friday, March 23. Cloudy in the morning but cleared off 
beautifully by noon. Colonel Wiggington left for the Brazos. 
Quick’* convicted of Murder, a case similar to Jones’. Quick a 
savage bloodthirsty, malicious looking devil, who changed not a 
feature or mussel of his face upon the verdict being announced.*”° 
Grand Jury discharged after having presented 270 indictments: 
4 for Murder, 4 treason, 8 arson, 40 Larceny. The Bar gave a 
supper to the grand jury, high meeting, some gloriously drunk. 
Dreamed of kissing Willina &c. &c. &c. 


to try his speed, the horse a few moments previously had been left in charge of 
a man by the name of Jones. Wood jumped upon the horse, and while riding 
him, was called upon by Jones to stop, as he did not stop immediately, Jones 
became irritated and after calling again used insulting language, Wood, in return 
used some harsh epithets and stopped to dismount; when Jones coming up, stabbed 
him with a Bowie knife, in such manner that he died on the second day after- 
wards. Jones was instantly arrested and is now lying in chains awaiting his trial. 
The popular excitement was so great that he would have been hanged immediately 
by the mob, had not a few influential persons interfered.” Telegraph and Texas 
Register, November 18, 1837. David James Jones was one of the few men to engage 
in both the Battles of Perdido and San Jacinto. Kemp Notes. He was indicted 
March 19. The trial is recorded in the Minutes of March 2g rather than of March 
22. Minutes of the 11th District Court, A, 45, 75. 

103Jones was represented by Archibald Wynns, William Lawrence, and Clement 
N. Bassett. I[bid., 75. 

1044 man named W. M. Brigham was mortally wounded with a dirk by a 
fellow named John C. C. Quick, on the evening of Wednesday last, in a brawl 
which occurred at a gambling table, in the Houston House, in this city. Brigham 
has since died. Quick is in irons. Several persons who recognized him, state that 
he has committed five murders! A fit companion for Jones, with whom he is now 
imprisoned, and who has been charged with three murders! Par nobile fratrum. 
Doubtless, these miscreants, confiding in the statements of certain /earned editors, 
have supposed that Texas would prove a safe asylum for murderers. A couple of 
halters may ere long cause them to entertain more elevated notions of our fellow- 
citizens.” Telegraph and Texas Register, January 20, 1838. John Christopher Colum- 
bus Jones served in the Texas Army from September 17, 1837 to January 1, 1838. 
Kemp Notes. He was indicted March 19. Minutes of the 11th District Court, A, 
45, 77- Moses W. Brigham was in the Battle of San Jacinto. Kemp Notes. Pro- 
ceedings of Board of Land Commissioners of Harris County, A, 40. 

195Interlined in pencil: “Killed Mandord Wood, a Brother of Fernando and 
Benjamin Wood, New York.” Mandred Wood was a clerk of the election at Velasco 
on February 1, 1836. Louis Wiltz Kemp, The Signers of the Texas Declaration of 
Independence (Houston, 1944), 27. Fernando Wood (June 14, 1812-February 14, 
1881) was mayor of New York and representative from New York. Dumas Malone 
(ed.), Dictionary of American Biography, XX, 456-57. Benjamin Wood (October 
1g, 1820-February 21, 1900) was editor and publisher of the New York Daily News, 
1860-1900, and representative from New York. Biographical Directory of the Amer- 
ican Congress, 1724. 
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Saturday, March 24. Cloudy but pleasant. Steam Boat Friend- 
ship arrived and J. W. Harwood on board, happy to see him. 
Judge Robertson sentenced John Quick and James Jones to be 
hung on Wednesday next between the hours of 6 and 2 P.M., an 
excellent sentence,’”* brief and comprehensive and pregnant with 
salutary advice and heavenly commendation. Took a walk. Saw 
some ladies riding and walking out. Supped on board the Friend- 
ship with J. W. Harwood and Dr. Shepherd. 

Sunday, March 25. Fair fine morning, all peacable, a decided 
reformation in the morals of Houston. Visited the Misses Hum- 
phreys, very agreeable. Proposed a fishing party. Jenkins'*? who 
escaped the prison a few days since, detected stealing some trunks 
from Mrs. Floyd’s room. Remanded to prison. Floyd caned Dr. 
Gillmore.** Colonel Wiggington returned. Beaty started in a 
little waggon for Washington. No affray on this day. Commenced 
reading Vattels Law of Nations’*® and making notes. Made a 
Minute of Judge Robertson’s Decissions. 

Monday, March 26. A morning in “Statu Quo.” Harwood 
left for Washington with groceries. Took two Bowie knives for 
me to sell. Loaned him my rifle. Broke the chain of my watch. 
Called on several friends. Calls returned. Supped at Woodruff’s 
where I had Milk, Corn bread and butter. Jones the convict 
attempted to kill himself by shooting but shot over his head. 
Borrowed six papers of Colonel Grey. Major Cocke’ related 
many anecdotes about himself and others. 

Tuesday, March 27. Morning cloudy and warm. Went out to 
Woodruff’s to breakfast. Took a wash in well water. Counted 
nineteen young calves in the pen. Returned by the slaughter 
hous where I saw upwards of two hundred beeves’ heads, a little 
further and I saw a pretty girl—how great the contrast? Dined 


1°6This sentence is recorded in Minutes of the 11th District Court, A, 86. 

107George Jenkins, on March 20, was indicted for assault and battery with intent 
to kill. Ibid., 53. 

10sDr. D. C. Gilmore. Kemp Notes. 

109Emeric de Vattel (1714-1767), Droit des Gens, ou Principes de la loi naturelle 
appliques a la conduite et aux affaires des nations et des souverains, originally 
published in Neuchatel in 1758. This work probably had greater success than it 
deserved, as its only merit lay in its rendering the ideas of C. Wolff accessible to 
the political and diplomatic world. 

110James Decatur Cocke. 
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at Woodruff's. Saw judge Smith'" who invited me out to see him. 
Went to the ball at g O’clock and returned at 4, forty gentlemen 
and as many ladies in attendance. Had a fine set, supper, good 
wines and interesting ladies. Equal all in all to a Kentucky Ball. 
Mrs. Lively,'? a very pretty lady, fell flat on the floor in a dance. 
A gentleman also came to his marrow bones. The ladies have 
rather large feet, owing perhaps to their having gone barefooted 
a little too long. This is the anniversary of the Massacre of Fan- 
nin’s Company and it is celebrated with a Ball! Colonel Lynch 
of Galveston Island sent an order for one hundred men to 
strengthen his post, the Mexicans being off the coast and having 
chased the Columbia. Major Moreland’ to raise the company. 

Wednesday, March 28. A delightful day, worthy of other 
deeds. One hundred forty men ordered out to guard the crim- 
inals to the gallows. A concourse of from 2000 to 3000 persons 
on the ground and among the whole not a single sympathetic 
tear was dropped. Quick addressed the crowd in a stern, com- 
posed and hardened manner entirely unmoved up to the moment 
of swinging off the cart. Jones seemed frightened altho’ as hard- 
ened in crime as Quick. They swung off at 2 Oclock p.m. and 
were cut down in thirty-five Minutes, not having made the 
slightest struggle.'** Quick who had promised to his counsel as 


111Probably John W. N. A. Smith. 

112Wife of George W. Lively, mayor of Houston, 1839-1840. Telegraph and Texas 
Register, July 24, 1839. 

113Isaac N[ewton?] Moreland (d. June g, 1842), chief justice of Harris County, 
January go, 1840-May 28, 1842. Dixon and Kemp, Heroes of San Jacinto, 75; 
Congressional Papers, Messages and Reports (MSS. in Archives, Texas State 
Library) . 

114*EXECUTION Jones and Quick were executed on Wednesday last. They 
were conducted to the place of execution under an escort of one hundred scldiers, 
drafted from several militia companies of this city. A large crowd of spectators 
attended. The gallows were erected in a beautiful islet of timber, situated in the 
prairie about a mile south of the city. At the gallows Quick made a long and 
somewhat impressive speech, in which he expiated upon the dangerous influence 
of gambling and the practice of wearing concealed weapons. He met his fate with 
great firmness and resignation. Jones maintained to the last a sullen silence; he 
appeared to be completely stupified with fear or shame, and manifested the 
utmost indifference to what was passing around him. At two o'clock they expired, 
and were immediately buried beneath the fatal trees which had upheld them for 
destruction. Their fate suggests many solemn and awful reflections to the pas- 
sionate and vicious. Their crimes are solely attributable to unbridled passion & 
the practice of wearing concealed weapons. Each, in a moment of extreme anger, 
struck down his victim with an instrument which should never appear in the 
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a fee 1000 acres of land near Texanna, after conviction refused 
to give them a title to it. Major Moreland raised a company of 
ninety volunteers for Galveston Island. Stuart arrived from An- 
nouac and thus gave the lie to the report of his being drowned. 
Drs. Price and Watson, Snow,'!® Cavanaugh and self went out to 
the graves and cut off the heads of Quick and Jones and brought 
them in for dissection. Supped at Woodruft’s, good supper. 

Thursday, March 29. Fine morning. Stuart came to my room 
and informed me he had lost his pocket-book with seven hundred 
and fifty dollars Kentucky Money on yesterday. Went with him 
to the execution ground"® to see if it was where he was laying 
down. Did not find it. Commenced dissecting and examining the 
heads. Phrenologically, Jones had a very bad head, all moral 
power very deficient, the bumps of distructiveness and firmness 
remarkably large. No reverence, Veneration, and but little per- 
ception, with no comparison or ideality. His animal organs well 
developed. Quick had a much better head. His moral powers 
pretty well developed and intellectual tolerably well, but dis- 
tructiveness and combativeness very large. His animal powers 
also strongly developed. Major Moreland embarked on the Cor- 
reo with a small company of men for Galveston Island. A draft 
ordered for an additional Company. Wrote a deed for Dr. Price. 
Took a walk &c. 

Friday, March 30. Continued good weather. Finished the dis- 
section of Quick’s and Jones’ heads. Preserved the brains of 
Jones. Some stir and excitement in town in consequence of the 
confirmation of the report of the blockade of the Ports. Wrote 
a piece for the Telegraph urging the subscription by Congress 
for copies of the Civil Code of Louisiana by H. Stuart.** Stuart 
peaceful walks of life. They have atoned for their faults by the most terrible of 
earthly punishments; may they find favor at that mysterious tribunal whose 
decisions are for eternity.” Telegraph and Texas Register, March 31, 1838. 

115Charles B. Snow. Williams and Barker, Writings of Houston, IV, 177. 

1161f the account in the Telegraph and Texas Register was correct, then the 
gallows had been erected in the vicinity of Webster and Main Streets. 

117° To the Editor of the Telegraph. Mr. EDITOR.—I perceive, by your paper, 
that an attempt is making to publish an edition of the Civil Code of Louisiana. 
As a citizen of Texas and an advocate for its prosperity, I feel great anxiety for 
the success of this effort. By an act of Congress, the Louisiana code has been made 
a part of the law of the land; but unfortunately government has thus far failed 
to provide either citizens or officers with a great portion of the most important 


laws by which their conduct should be regulated. 
“The evil has been, and continues to be seriously felt; and the earliest means 
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found his pocket book but no money. Visited Misses Humphreys 
with Colonel Wiggington. Received a history of their travels to 
this country, interesting. Wrote a piece of Poetry to ~ 

Saturday, March 31. Lovely weather. Called on Esquire Wa- 
ters® and Dr. Shepherd. Spent the remainder of the morning 
in reading Vattels Law of Nations. In the afternoon Dr. Price and 
self took a ride to the country. Went to Holland’s'*® where we 
spent an hour with Misses Holland and Bond. Thence to Judge 
Smith’s where we had the pleasure of seeing Miss Smith, an 
interesting young lady. Thence over the prairie beautifully clad 
with the grass and wild flowers by M. Baker’s'*? to Mrs. Smith’s 
where we had an excellent supper and fine society. Invited to 
board. Miss Smith walked me out into the garden to behold the 
beautiful results of her industry. Returned to town at 8 O'clock. 
Had several calls. Buried the remains of Quick’s and Jones’ heads. 

Sunday, April r. A very warm day. Three sermons in the 
Capital by Allen.’?? Large congregation. Strong evidences of 
reformation in this city. Took a walk to the dueling ground.’ 
Saw a great many ladies and gentlemen walking out on the 


should be adopted to remove it. In a republic government it is of the first 
importance that the citizen should be well informed in regard to the laws by 
which they should be guided in their decisions. It is the imperative duty of 
government to attend to this matter; and it is hoped that the first act of the 
ensuing Congress will be to subscribe for a sufficient number of copies of the 
proposed publication to supply all the present and prospective wants of the public 
authorities, and to ensure its speedy completion. I understand that our citizens, 
feeling the importance of this measure, have already subscribed liberally, and it 
is hoped that Congress will act in the same enlightened spirit. Not to do so would 
be to neglect the public will and interest, an act of which they are not deemed 
capable. 29 March 1838. CITIZEN.” Telegraph and Texas Register, March 31, 1838. 

118Blank in the manuscript. Herndon may have had in mind either Willina or 
one of the Misses Humphrey. 

119This probably was John C. Watrous, attorney general, 1838-1839. For an 
identical misspelling of the name, see Smither, “Diary of Adolphus Sterne” in 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXX (October, 1926), 142; (January, 1927), 
224. 

120Andrew G. Holland (d. about 1840). Probate Records of Harris County, O, 
521. 

121Moseley Baker (September 20, 1802-November 4, 1848). Jennett, Biographical 
Directory of the Texan Conventions and Congresses, 48-49. 

122William Youel Allen (May 7, 1805-February 13, 1885), Presbyterian minister, 
who later officiated at Herndon’s marriage. William Stuart Red, A History of the 
Presbyterian Church in Texas (Austin, c. 1936), 371-74. 

1230n Main between Texas and Capitol. The approximate location is now 
occupied by Shaw Jewelry Company, 610 Main Street. 
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prairie. Stuart lodges with me. Loaned my clothes to a gentleman 
to go to a ball. 

Monday, April 2. Fine morning and day pretty warm. Mended 
Coat and sewed some buttons on pants. Called on some acquaint- 
ances. Executed some writings for Colonel Wiggington. Snow, 
Stuart and self went out shooting with pistols but there both took 
glass ice Sangam. Met with L. Webster,’** an old school mate, 
whom I had not seen for five years. Should never have recognized 
him. Supped at Mrs. King’s where I became acquainted with 
several guests. Colonel Wiggington offered me a lot in Texanna 
&e. &e. 

Tuesday, April 3. Rose at 7. Cloudy and like to rain but does 
not effect it. Went to the Capital to investigate some claims. 
Found them proper and as I wished them. ‘Took an egg-nog with 
half dozen acquaintances. Saw Lerra from George Town. Took a 
walk out to Mrs. Smith’s where I got some fine well water. Re- 
turned to supper. 

Wednesday, April 4. Rose as usual. Fine day, some predispo- 
sition to rain. Introduced to several Members of Congress. The 
Kentucky Wine Club organized. Wrote a deed and power of 
attorney for Colonel Wiggington. Also a couple of deeds of lots 
from Dr. Price to myself.?> Visited Misses Humphrey. Played 
several games of whist with Miss Sarah as partner. Things as 
usual. 

Thursday, April 5. Foggy and windy. Correo left for Galves- 
ton. Purchased a pair of razors of Dr. Price. Rode out to Mrs. 
Smith’s from there to judge Smith’s where I was entertained an 
hour or two by Miss Margaret.?** Returned by way of Holland’s. 
Got some spring water and saw some ladies. Went to Woodruff’s 
to supper. Had buttermilk and fresh Butter. Became acquainted 


124. anden Webster. Kemp Notes. 

125Price sold to Herndon, on April 4, 1838, for $1000, one half of lot 7, block 
20 and for $1200, one sixth of block 88, Houston. Deed Records of Harris County, 
A, 403, 403-04. 

126Probably the Margaret Smith who married Patrick C. Jack, October go, 1838. 
Marriage Records of Harris County, A, 70. There was, however, a legion of Mar- 
garet Smiths. One married Lorenzo Vancleve in Austin, July 21, 1840. Marriage 
Records of Travis County (MSS. in County Clerk’s Office, Austin), I, 4. Another 
was licensed to marry Alexander Houston, January 26, 1843, and still another to 
James Tweed, July 6, 1843. Marriage Records of Harris County, A, 261, 280. 
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with Dr. [Anson] Jones, a member of Congress. Came by the 
Capital where there was preaching. 

Friday, April 6. Still threatening with rain. Colonel Wigging- 
ton left for the Brassos. Friendship and Houston arrived with a 
good many passengers. Columbia had arrived. Received some 
notes from Dr. Price for collection and some letters of introduc- 
tion in the West. Called on Miss Sarah Humphreys. 

Saturday, April 7. Delightfully pleasant morning. Rose in 
time to shave before breakfast. Captain Owens returned from 
New Orleans. Met Dr. R. Holley of Arkansas. Dr. Price left on 
the Friendship for Galveston, thence to Tennessee in company 
with Mr. Hall and Vernon of Louisville. Received some money 
of Dr. Price to pay to B. F. Grey, also other notes for collection. 
Met George Gillespie on the boat who exhibited so much affec- 
tion for me as to wish to hug and kiss me. I, however, excused 
myself as modestly as possible. Dined with Major Cock[e] at R. 
Green’s where we had a most excellent dinner. Returned home, 
took agreeable siester [7.e., stesta] and went bathing which proved 
very comfortable. Saw a gentleman Loafer without a Stitch to his 
back. Several gentlemen called over and spent an hour. A lottery 
drawn. Great interest evinced. Satisfied after a long and close 
examination that my Room Mate, Swift Austin,’*? is not a gen- 
tleman and has been badly raised, more perfectly detractive and 
malicious than any living near. 

Sunday, April 8. Delightful day. Rose as usual. Received three 
letters by mail, one from H. C. Herndon, very affectionate, one 
from my brother Robert in which I felt great interest and the 
other from my dear cousin Willina which under any circum- 
stances would be a balm to an afflicted soul. Members of Congress 
arriving. Allen of Kentucky preached at the statehouse at 11 A.M. 
Large audience, evidence of a reformation. Quite like George 
Town. Colonel Grey arrived from Galveston Island. Misses Smith 
at Church. Assisted them into the carriage. Invited out to see 
them, also to accompany them to Columbia. Dined out. The day 
pregnant with incidents interesting to me. 

Monday, April 9. Fine day. Congress convened. No Quorum, 
adjourned till to-morrow 10 a.m. Introduced to many members 


127Admitted to the bar, March 21, 1838. Minutes of the 11th District Court, A, 56. 
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of each house. Colonel Love arrived, also Robert H. Chinn. Re- 
port of the approach of 2000 Mexicans to surprise San Antonio. 
President dispatched an express to notify General Johnson’** of 
the fact. President with his retinue arrived from Nacogdoches. 
Sycophantic fawning of many. 

Tuesday, April 10. Rose at 7 and found a delightful day. No 
Quorum yet. Much electioneering for Clerkships. Ascertained 
that I had many friends in Houston. Applied to McGee’”* for the 
money he is owing Price. Did not get it. Had a wine party. 
Employed by C. C. Brown to attend to two suits for him. 

Wednesday, April rz. Fine weather. No Quorum in the house. 
The Senate organized and Vice-President [Lamar] addressed the 
Senate.*° Three members arrive from the West. Annother Wine 
Party at the City Hotel. 

Thursday, April 12. Cool morning but clear. The two houses 
of Congress organize and go into the election of officers. Owen 
(J. D.) *** of Kentucky elected by a large Majority to assistant 
clerk. I having but one opponent for engrossing clerk was unani- 
mously elected, every member voting for me.**? Warmly congrat- 
ulated on my success by all my friends. Loaned Thornton (F. 
W.) *** $20, Stuart $200, Winfield’ $200. Lively robbed of 
$10,000. 

Friday, April 13. Fine day. President informed Congress he 
would deliver his message in person to-morrow. But little busi- 
ness done by either house. Some very pretty ladies visited the 
House of Representatives. Wrote to Dr. H. C. Herndon’ in 
answer to his of 4th March. Paid [$10] for a year’s subscription 
to the Telegraph. 


128Albert Sidney Johnston (February 2, 1803-April 6, 1862). 

129Probably James M. McGee, elected constable of district 5, November 6, 1837. 
Record of Board of Commissioners and Election Returns, 16. 

130Gulick and others (eds.), Lamar Papers, Il, 134-36, where the date is given 
as April 10. 

181James D. Owen (December 7, 1811-August 14, 1843). Kemp Notes. 

132Journal of the House of Representatives of the Republic of Texas: Second 
Congress—Adjourned Session. Printed by Order of the Secretary of State (Houston, 
1838), 4. Herndon served as engrossing clerk until May 24. Comptroller’s Civil 
Service Records, file J. H. Herndon. 

188Francis W. Thornton. Minutes of the 11th District Court, A, 56. 

134Edward Henry Winfield. Jbid., 8. 

135Henry C. Herndon (b. January 2, 1815), student of Georgetown College and 
Transylvania University, lawyer, farmer. William Henry Perrin (ed.), History of 
Bourbon, Scott, Harrison and Nichols counties, Kentucky ... (Chicago, 1882) , 597. 
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Saturday, April rg. Warm, clear day. House convened at 10 
a.m. Ladies began to assemble soon after and by 1114 the house 
was full, at which time the President entered in a very dignified, 
graceful manner and took his seat. After having sat a few mo- 
ments and surveyed the audience he arose and in a clear and 
impressive style addressed both houses for one hour, giving sat- 
isfaction to every auditor.*** But the meeting was not permitted 
to pass off in this happy manner. As the crowd were dispersing, 
Ward"? made an attack upon Lubbock,’** Comptroller, who after 
being knocked down and arising shot at Ward without effect.’ 
Thus ended that matter for the present. Two hours afterwards 
Seavy'*? and Armstrong fell out and fought. After they had been 
separated Seavy went out and provided himself with a pistol, re- 
turned and shot Armstrong in the back of the head from which 
he died immediately. Seavy is in jail and will unquestionably be 
hung and thus endeth this affair. I am just informed all the 
justices in town are now employed in the investigation of crime: 
One for Murder, annother for Counterfeiting and others for 
petit larceny. What a den of villains must there not be here? 
Spoken of to defend Seavy. 

Sunday, April 15. My wash woman came in and woke me 
from a delightful slumber. Rose upon a fine morning in the 
spirit of going to church. Went to church noon and night. Heard 
two good sermons and saw some pretty girls. Luther M. Shreve 
of Kentucky arrived. Austin offered me a fine gold chain and 
seal to have him elected enrolling clerk. Undertook several cases 
for C. C. Brown, two civil and one criminal.’*? Rode out to the 
Smiths’ to supper. 

136Abstract in Telegraph and Texas Register, April 18, 1838. The draft of this 
message is not in the Texas State Archives. 

137Thomas William Ward (d. November 27, 1872). Kemp Notes. 

138Francis Richard Lubbock (October 16, 1815-June 22, 1905). 

139Lubbock objected to Ward’s conduct in a business transaction and abused 
him publicly. Ward challenged Lubbock, but Lubbock’s second would not permit 
the duel. Whereupon Ward assaulted Lubbock. C. W. Raines (ed.), Six Decades 
in Texas; or, Memoirs of Francis Richard Lubbock: a Personal Experience in 
Business, War, and Politics (Austin, 1900) , 75-77. 

140Ralph E. Sevey was indicted for murder, December 7, 1838. On December 24, 
he failed to appear in court, and his $5,000 bond was declared forfeited. Minutes 
of the 11th District Court, B, 14, 50. Apparently he jumped bail. 


1410n March 23, Brown was indicted for selling goods without a license. Ibid., 
A, 78. 
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Monday, April 16. Windy, disagreeable day. Lubbock and | 

Ward arraigned before the Senate for a contempt of that body, 
the former honorably discharged, the latter reprimanded.*** 
Wrote a long letter (eight pages) to brother Robert,'** one to 
aunt M. Warren. Employed by Gillaspie to attend to a suit &c. 
for him. First bill ordered to be engrossed in the house. Solicited 
by several members to go to their districts to settle. 

Tuesday, April 17. Fine morning. Rose at 7. A little unwell. 

Engrossed a bill for the house in fine style. Took possession of my 
room supplied with stationary &c. Visited by several of my clients. 
A delightful reviving shower in the afternoon which made many 
cheerful countenances. 

Wednesday, May 2. Left Houston in company with Colonel 
Wiggington, General Johns[t]on for Major Bingham’s*** on my 
way West. Horse heavily packed with pistols (three Brace) and 
clothes. Arrived at Major Bingham’s twenty six miles at 9 P.M. 
Had a good supper and comfortable bed with Musquito Bar. 

Thursday, May 3. Rose at 7. Took a fine mint julep and 
breakfast. Rode out to Caples**® to look at a piece of land he 
offered for sale at six dollars per acre, good land. Returned to 
dinner. Spent the evening reading novels. 

Friday, May 4. Rose as yesterday. After breakfast went ali- 
gatoring, killed a turtle, lizard, aligator, water turkey and bull 
frog and returned much fatigued. Supper at Terry’s*** and came 


142Journals of the Senate of the Republic of Texas, Adjourned Session—Second 
Congress. By Order of the Secretary of State (Houston, 1838), 9-10. 

143Robert S. Herndon (d. January, 1847). Came to Texas in the winter of 
1838-1839. He was a clerk in the War Department from February 25 to October 
14, 1839. On January 8, 1845, the Senate confirmed his appointment as collector 
of customs for the District of Brazos, and in February, 1846, as surveyor and 
inspector of revenue for the Port of Velasco. On May 15, 1844, he was married to 
Mrs. Sarah Jane (Calvit) Sharp, widow of John Sharp, and sister of Mrs. John 
Hunter Herndon. During the Somervell Expedition he served in Capt. W. Ryan’s 
and Capt. Clark L. Owen’s companies. Texas National Register, I, 83c (February 
15, 1845); Northern Standard, February 25, 1846; Marriage Records of Brazoria 
County, unnumbered volume, p. 107; Probate Records of Brazoria County (MSS. 
in County Clerk’s Office, Angleton) , file Robert $. Herndon; Congressional Papers, 
Messages and Reports; Public Debt Papers, file J. H. Herndon, administrator of 
R. S. Herndon; Comptroller’s Civil Service Records, file R. S. Herndon. 

144Francis Bingham (1771—July 22, 1851). Texas State Gazette, II, 394b (August 
2, 1851). 

145Elijah Caples. Kemp Notes. 

146Joseph R. Terry, husband of Sarah D. Smith, and father of Benjamin Franklin 
Terry. Ibid. 
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home with severe head-ache. Miss Bingham administered and 
cured it. 

Saturday, May 5. Read novels all day save an hour spent 
shooting in which time I did some fine pistol shooting. 
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W. G. Freeman’s Keport on the Eighth Military 
Department 
Edited by M. L. CRIMMINS 
(Continued) 


The distance from Fort Mason to Fort McKavett is variously esti- 
mated at from 60 to 70 miles, but I do not think it exceeds 54 miles 
—Course W. N. W. The journey was performed on the 17th and 18th 
of August. The road, which for the first 23 miles is common to Forts 
Chadbourne and McKavett, may be called a good one. The Chad- 
bourne road, on diverging, crosses the San Saba, and after leaving 
Fort Mason there is no water till this point is reached. The remainder 
of the route to Fort McKavett is well watered. The country is not 
settled beyond Fort Mason. 


XVIII.—Fort McKavetr— (Inspected August 19, 1853.) 


Fort McKavett is situated on an elevation near the right bank of 
the river San Saba, about two miles from its source, in latitude 30° 50’ 
North, longitude 100° 20’ West. A small stream arises from a spring 
on the western side of the hill, and interposing between the post and 
the river expands into a large lagoon and finally discharges its waters 
by a narrow irregular channel into the river below. The post (see 
Figure L.) which is about goo yards from the lagoon and 500 from 
the river, is elevated 100 feet or more above its level and its altitude 
above the sea is 2,060 feet. The river flows through several lagoons 
or bodies of sluggish water filled with aquatic plants, and lies in a 
valley about one mile in width. 

It is not known to whom the land occupied by the post actually 
belongs, there being, it is said, several claimants. The Government 
has thus far paid nothing for rent or for the cutting of timber. It is 
understood, however, that there are many persons watching the oper- 
ation of procuring timber for this and other posts in the Department, 
with the view of buying the lands and putting in claim for remunera- 
tion. Within go miles of the post all the material required for rafters, 
joists, plates, sills and shingles, can be procured, of oak and pecan, 
but this kind of wood can hardly be made to answer for flooring, 
doors, sash and window or door frames, and for such purposes lumber 
of a better description ought to be furnished. The buildings are put 
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up of stone which is found immediately at hand in great abundance 
and of a quality easily dressed. 

The nearest post office is San Antonio, 164 miles distant, to which 
there is a special express sent weekly for the mails, via Forts Mason 
and Martin Scott. 

There are three Indian bands, all of the Comanche tribe, residing 
within a circuit of 60 to 100 miles from Fort McKavett and who 
frequently visit the post, but I could obtain no good estimate of their 
numbers. These bands are San-a-co’s, residing on the Concho and the 
head waters of the Colorado; Buffalo Hump’s, living on the Colorado, 
and a third, ranging between the San Saba and Colorado, under 
Ketumseh and Yellow Wolf. A small party of Tonkeways had also 
come over from the Brazos river and were encamped in the vicinity. 

Bvt. Lt. Col. E. B. Alexander,!*® Major 8th Infantry, with five 
companies (B, D, E, F, H) of his regiment, was in command of Fort 
McKavett when I inspected the post. The strength under arms on 
that occasion was as follows:— 


Field and Staff. Maj. E. B. Alexander, (Bvt. Lt. Col.) and Asst. 
Surgeon S. W. Crawford.1%° 

Company B. ed Lt. W. T. Mechling,*** and 34 men. 

Company D. Capt. C. D. Jordan,}? and 40 men. 

Company E. ed Lt. T. K. Jackson,?** and 35 men. 


129Brevet Colonel Edmund Brooke Alexander graduated from the Military 
Academy in 1823. He was breveted major on April 18, 1847 for gallantry at Cerro 
Gordo; lieutenant colonel August 20, 1847, for gallantry at Contreras and Churu- 
busco; brigadier general October 18, 1865, for meritorious service in recruiting for 
the United States Army. Heitman, Historical Register of the United States Army, 
I, 156. 

130Samuel Wylie Crawford became assistant surgeon in the United States Army 
on March 10, 1851. He was breveted colonel on July 2, 1863, for gallantry at 
Gettysburg; brigadier general on March 13, 1865, for gallantry at Five Forks; and 
major general on March 13, 1865. He became brigadier general of volunteers on 
April 25, 1865, and major general of volunteers on August 1, 1864. He was cited 
for conspicuous gallantry at Wilderness, Spottsylvania, Jericho Mills, Bethseda 
Church, Petersburg and Globe Tavern and for faithful service in the campaign. 
Ibid., 1, 337. 

131William Thompson Mechling graduated from the Military Academy in 1848, 
and was dismissed from the United States Army August 15, 1855. He was a major 
assistant adjutant-general in the Confederate States Army from 1861 to 1865. He 
died October 10, 1898. Jbid., I, 701. 

132Charles Downes Jordan graduated from the Military Academy in 1842. He 
was breveted first lieutenant on May g, 1846, for gallantry at Palo Alto and Resaca 
de la Palma. He was made major of the 5th Infantry February 27, 1862, and 
retired from the United States Army on August 27, 1863. Ibid., I, 583. 

1383Thomas Klugh Jackson was graduated from the Military Academy in 1848 
and resigned April 1, 1861, and became a captain in the infantry of the Confederate 
States Army from 1861 to 1865. Ibid., I, 568. 
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Company F. ed Lt. R. G. Cole,'** and 46 men. 
Company H. ist Lt. E. D. Blake,’** and go men. 
ed Lieut. F. M. Follett** acted as Adjutant of the battalion, though 
belonging to one of the companies (I.) of the 8th Infantry stationed 
at Fort Chadbourne. 
The absent officers were— 

Company B. Capt. J. V. D. Reeve,'** (Bvt. Lt. Col.) on Genl. 
Recg. service—left his Compy. July 12, 1852; 1st 
Lt. T. G. Pitcher,** Adjutant of the regiment; and 
Bvt. ed Lt. S. P. Higgins,®* a graduate of the pres- 
ent year—on leave till Sept. 30, 1853. 

Company D. ist Lt. J. G. S. Snelling, (Bvt. Capt.) at Fort 
Chadbourne since July 7, 1852, serving with Com- 
pany A; and ed Lt. G. L. Willard,** on leave since 
Dec. 16, 1852. 


134Robert Granderson Cole graduated from the Military Academy in 1850. He 
resigned from the United States Army on January 28, 1861 and served as a colonel 
in the Confederate States Army from 1861 to 1865. Ibid., I, 316. 

135First Lieutenant Edward D. Blake graduated from the Military Academy in 
1847. He resigned from the United States Army on June 11, 1861, and served as 
lieutenant colonel in the Confederate States Army from 1861 to 1865. Ibid., I, 223. 

136Frederick M. Follett graduated from the Military Academy in 1850. He 
resigned from the United States Army on October g, 1855, and was commissioned 
a second lieutenant in the Fourth Artillery on June 27, 1856. He was cashiered 
on September 3, 1867, and reappointed on October g, 1867, with former date of 
rank. He was breveted major January 30, 1863, for gallantry at the siege of Suffolk, 
Virginia, and lieutenant colonel on March 13, 1865, for service during the war. 
Ibid., 1, 426. 

137Isaac Van Duzer Reeve graduated from the Military Academy in 1835. He 
was breveted major August 20, 1847 for gallantry at Contreras and Churubusco; 
lieutenant colonel for gallantry at the battle of Molino Del Rey; and brigadier 
general March 13, 1865 for faithful service during the war. He died December 31, 
1890. Ibid., I, 822. 

1388Thomas Gamble Pitcher graduated from the Military Academy in 1845; he 
was breveted first lieutenant August 20, 1847, for gallantry at Churubusco and 
Contreras; major August 9, 1862 in the Battle of Cedar Mountain, Virginia; lieu- 
tenant colonel and colonel March 13, 1865, during the Civil War, and became a 
brigadier general in the volunteers November 29, 1862. He died October 19, 1895. 
Ibid., I, 793. 

139Silas Parsons Higgins graduated from the Military Academy in 1853. He died 
July 18, 1860. Ibid., I, 529. 

140James G. Soulard Snelling graduated from the Military Academy in 1845. 
He was breveted first lieutenant August 20, 1847 for gallantry at Contreras and 
Churubusco, and captain for gallantry at Molino Del Rey. He died August 25, 
1855. Ibid., I, go6. 

141George L, Willard was breveted second lieutenant of the 8th infantry July 
28, 1848, and colonel of the 125th New York Infantry August 27, 1862. He was 
breveted lieutenant colonel July 4, 1862 for gallantry in the Peninsular Campaign 
in Virginia, and colonel July 2, 1863 for gallantry at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, 
where he was killed. Ibid., I, 1038. 
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Company E. Capt. J. T. Sprague,? (Bvt. Maj.) on Genl. Re- 
cruiting service since May 18, 1852; and ist Lt. 
A. Crozet,** on Genl. Recruiting service since July 
19, 1852. 

Company F. Capt. R. P. Maclay,** on sick leave since June 30, 
1852; 1st Lt. H. Haldeman,'** on leave for several 
months, but precise period not known; and Bvt. 
ed Lt. T. M. Jones, a graduate of the present year, 
on leave till Sept. 30, 1853. 

Company H. Capt. J. V. Bomford,** (Bvt. Lt. Col.) in route to 
join—left Compy. Dec. 15, 1852; and ed Lt. M. 
Cogswell,**7 on duty at Mil. Academy since Sept. 
4, 1850. 

It thus appears that with these five companies of the 8th Infantry 
only one Captain (Jordan) was serving, and he received a six months 
leave the day after the inspection, and that three of the companies 
were commanded by ed Lieutenants. 

The battalion is variously armed and clothed, which, besides the 
inconvenience attending its instruction, greatly detracts from its ap- 
pearance on parade occasions. Three companies had the ordinary 
percussion musket, one (Company B) the musket with Maynard’s 
primer, and Company F. appeared in the ranks with both rifles and 
muskets. This company is partially mounted, having go serviceable 
and 7 unserviceable horses; but it is wretchedly equipped, being 
deficient in many essential articles and without the means of keeping 
in order those on hand. The officer in command (Lt. Cole) reports 


142John Titcomb Sprague was made a second lieutenant in the marine corps 
October 17, 1835, and became a second lieutenant in the 5th Infantry July 3, 1837. 
He was breveted captain March 15, 1842 for meritorious conduct in the war against 
the Florida Indians and major May 30, 1848 for meritorious conduct. He became 
a colonel in the 7th Infantry June 12, 1865. He died September 6, 1878. Ibid., I, 912. 

143Alfred St. Amand Crozet, first lieutenant in the United States Army, gradu- 
ated from the Military Academy in 1843. He died on April 23, 1855. Jbid., I, 342. 

144Robert Plunket Maclay graduated from the Military Academy in 1840 and 
resigned his commission December 31, 1860. He was a brigadier general in the 
volunteers of the Confederate States Army from 1861 to 1865. Ibid., I, 675. 

145Horace Haldeman was commissioned second lieutenant in the United States 
Army February 16, 1847. He resigned February 1, 1856 and served in the Confed- 
erate States Army from 1861 to 1865. Ibid., I, 487. 

146Captain James Voty Bomford graduated from the Military Academy in 1832. 
He was breveted major on August 20, 1847, for gallantry at Contreros and Churu- 
busco; lieutenant colonel on September 8, 1847, for gallantry at Molino Del Rey; 
colonel on October 8, 1862, for gallantry at Perryville, Kentucky; brigadier general 
on March 13, 1865, for faithful and effective service. Ibid., I, 229. 

147Milton Cogswell graduated from the Military Academy in 1849. He was 
breveted major on October 21, 1861, for gallantry at Balls Bluff, Virginia; lieu- 
tenant colonel on July 30, 1864, for gallantry at Petersburg, Virginia, and colonel 
December 3, 1865. Ibid., I, 314. 
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that he duly made the necessary requisitions to complete his equip- 
ment, but they were disapproved, on the ground, as he understood, 
that it was in contemplation to dismount the company. I hope the 
measure may be carried out generally, for it is now everywhere con- 
ceded that the experiment of mounting infantry has not been suc- 
cessful. Lt. Mechling, commanding Company B, thinks highly of the 
Maynard primer lock, and made me a report on the subject, which 
will be found on paper X, hereto appended. In the clothing of this 
command there was a like diversity. Recent orders require the 8th 
Infantry to wear the late uniform till the supply on hand is exhausted. 
In consequence, four companies turned out with the full dress of the 
old pattern with the new caps and pompons, and the fifth (H) in the 
old undress with the new caps without pompons. Both the arms and 
clothing were, however, in fair order. Instruction had been carried 
on only to a limited extent, owing to the greater part of the command 
being constantly occupied as wood cutters, teamsters, mechanics, &c., 
in building and supplying the post. And here I may remark that at 
nearly all the posts of the 8th Department in process of construction 
and most of them are of this character—I found military instruction 
invariably subordinated, perhaps necessarily, to the labours of the 
axe, saw and hammer. 

The officers live in small stone buildings of one room designed as 
kitchens to the quarters proposed to be put up. For quartering the 
men there are five stone blocks, each 80 by 20 feet, which would be 
very comfortable if they were finished, but they now require flooring, 
windows, doors and kitchens. A detailed estimate of the expense 
necessary to complete the several buildings was forwarded in August 
to the Quartermaster General’s Office by Lt. T. K. Jackson, Acting 
Assistant Quartermaster. 

There were a large number of prisoners in the Guard house, some 
of whom had been confined for several months, either awaiting sen- 
tence or the assembling of a Court for their trial. Similar long con- 
finements were noticed at other posts, and representations were made 
to me on the subject by several Commanding Officers. Much allow- 
ance should doubtless be made for the immense extent of the line of 
posts in this Department and the infrequency of communication 
with many of them, often rendering a considerable delay unavoid- 
able; but however such delays may be occasioned, it is important that 
no effort should be spared to lessen them, as it may otherwise happen 
that the term of imprisonment before trial will exceed the measure 
of punishment which a Court would award on conviction—not to 
speak of the possibility of its falling on one who may be acquitted. 

The post and Company records are properly kept, but it was ob- 
served that some of the Company Descriptive books had not been 
written up to the latest dates. 
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Large gardens are cultivated at Fort McKavett, producing an 
abundance of the finest vegetables, sufficient for the supply of the 


whole command. 
QuaARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT— (2d Lt. T. K. Jackson, Actg. Asst. 


. Master. 
aft a supplies except lumber, coal, fuel and hay, are 
procured from the San Antonio depot. Lumber, coal and fuel are 
obtained near the post by the labour of the troops. Hay is delivered 
by contract at $8.60 per ton, and there are 150 tons on hand. Corn 
costs $1 per bushel, but there is none now in store. About 600 bushels 
are required monthly. The means of transportation consist of eight 
six mule wagons and teams and nine horses. There is but one civilian 
employed, a guide and interpreter, at $40 and a ration per month. 
The ordinary monthly disbursements amount to $260, and they are 
made in payment of the guide’s wages and of extra duty men. 

Lt. Jackson is an efficient Staff officer and keeps his books with 
regularity. From the want of some details necessary to complete them, 
he had not sent on his ed quarters accounts, but he expected to for- 
ward them in a few days. 

SUBSISTENCE DEPARTMENT— (2d Lt. T. K. Jackson, Actg. Asst. Comg. 
Subsistence.) 

The monthly expenditures in this Department average $400, and 
are made for purchases of fresh beef and commutation of the whiskey 
ration of extra duty men. Beef is issued six days in every ten. The 
contract price is 4 9/10 cents per pound. The provisions on hand, of 
which there was but a small quantity, were in good order. Lt. Jackson 
reports that they keep well at the post, the usual cause of damage 
arising from weevil and dampness occasioned by exposure in their 
transportation from the depot. The cost of the ration is 211% cents. 
The officers complain of being required to pay $14 for flour, and $24 
for pork, &c, when these stores are brought from Indianola without 
cost by public teams. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


The hospital, (a stone building) under Asst. Surgeon S. W. Craw- 
ford, was in good order, and the records neatly kept. It appears from 
the books that during the year ending June 30, 1853, there were 1,043 
cases of disease treated, the average mean strength of the command 
being 225. Of these cases 455 were of intermittent fever, 184 of diseases 
of the organs connected with the digestive system, and 53 of pul- 
monary diseases. During the same time the highest range of the ther- 
mometer was 86°, and the lowest 20°. The highest monthly mean of 
temperature was in August, 81° 21, the lowest, 45° 96, in February. 
The quantity of rain which fell in the year was 29.18 inches, the 
greatest quantity 5.49 inches having fallen in June, and none in the 
month of December. 
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Dr. Crawford made me a report on the climate and prevalent dis- 
eases of the post, the following extract from which I have thought 
might be deemed of sufficient interest to warrant me in transcribing 
it:— 

“The climate is mild but subject to great extremes of temperature 
in the twenty-four hours during the winter months, when differences 
of go° and 35° degrees occur frequently. Such changes are always felt 
acutely by convalescents. 

“Through the summer from the ist of April until October the 
heats are severe and continued, relaxing the system to a great degree, 
stimulating the organic function, but depressing and sedative to the 
nervous system generally. From the stimulating influence upon the 
liver and the increased call upon its function, bilious diseases are by 
far the most prevalent and nearly all affections are of an inflamma- 
tory character. 

“Miasmatic diseases have been very prevalent during the summer 
and fall months. The recent occupation of a new country; the ex- 
posure at night in tents; the exposure to the night air, and the ex- 
istence of large bodies of water in the vicinity, have no doubt con- 
tributed largely to the existence of these affections. The command is 
now well quartered and the observation of another year may show a 
great difference in the number reported. These fevers were of an 
exceedingly aggravated type. 

“During the winter months pulmonary diseases have been most 
frequent. The system becomes so much relaxed through the summer 
months that a predisposition to cold and pulmonary affections is 
always excited upon the appearance of cold weather. From this re- 
laxed state of the system, sudden transitions to cold are severely felt, 
and great care is necessary in guarding the sick from their influence. 

“During the whole summer the men were engaged in building the 
post; they were exposed during the day to the heat of the sun, and 
at night they slept either upon the ground, or in tents, and alcoholic 
liquors were used in excess. Under these circumstances it would 
naturally be anticipated that diseases would be prevalent among the 
men, and fevers especially so, and I am inclined to regard these 
causes as exciting to febrile diseases to a much greater degree than 
the presence of any bodies of water in the vicinity. 

“The addition to the command in April of a large body of recruits 
has increased greatly the amount of sick at the post, and there has 
been a daily average of twenty-five since that time. Many of the fevers 
have in their cases been unusually severe, and bowel affections nu- 
merous. Intermittent fever with its varied types will no doubt always 
constitute a large proportion of the diseases of this country. The 
Indians inhabiting the region suffer much from them, and none are 
exempt. 
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“There had been no cases of scurvey reported, originating at the 
post. Early in the Spring I recommended the use of the ‘Phytolacca 
decandia,’ or young poke, and the ‘Foedin radiata,’ or wild lamb 
lettuce, both of which make excellent greens. The use of these served 
to check the disposition to scurvey which was beginning to manifest 
itself. This was before the regular gardens were made for the com- 
mand. 

“Bowel affections have increased in number during the year. Cold 
and damp, indulgence in alcoholic liquors to excess, exposure at 
night, exposure to draughts of air when the body was perspiring, 
have all contributed to these affections, but I have frequently traced 
these diseases to unwholesome food frequently issued to the soldiers, 
and I would respectfully recommend that when it becomes necessary 
to appoint a board of survey for provisions, at any post, the medical 
officer should constitute a member of that board. 

“There can be no doubt that the constant exposure to the hot sun 
is a prominent cause of disease and especially of fevers. As the men 
are doing the duty of labourers they should be allowed the same 
privileges, and I would recommend that the period of fatigue should 
in no case exceed Eight hours out of the twenty four, and be so 
proportioned as to allow the men shelter from the sun for a period 
of at least three hours during the intense heat of the day.” 


No road has been made from Fort McKavett to Fort Terrett, dis- 
tant go miles nearly due South, though wagons have occasionally, with 
difficulty, been carried over between the two posts. The first twenty 
miles presents no obstacles, but the remainder of the route is so hilly, 
precipitous, and rocky, that it should never be attempted by wheel 
conveyance where it can be avoided. I am informed that a practicable 
wagon road could be cut by making a short detour, and I think the 
object of sufficient importance to cause an immediate reconnaissance 
of the country to be ordered with the view of opening a proper road 
communication. I passed over the route, August goth, on horseback. 


XIX.—Fort Terrettr— (Inspected, August 21, 1853.) 


This post was established February 5, 1852, and is situated on the 
North fork of the Llano river, about 200 yards South East from its 
head spring, in latitude 30° 21’ North, longitude 100° 21’ West, and 
at an elevation of 1,320 feet above the sea. It is distant about 150 
miles N. W. of San Antonio, the nearest post office, and from which 
it draws its supplies. The road between the two points is represented 
to be a bad one, passing over a very rough and barren country. Mail 
matter is received weekly by special express. Figure M, accompanying, 
gives a rough plan of the buildings. The land occupied is claimed 
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by two or three persons, but is supposed to belong to R. Howard of 
San Antonio, who, soon after the establishment of the post, gave his 
consent to the use of the materials (timber and stone) required in 
the construction of the work. No one has yet presented any claims 
for damages. 

All the timber used in the buildings has been obtained from one 
to eight or ten miles from the post and hauled over a very rough and 
broken country. The facilities for building with stone, with proper 
mining tools, are very great—stone of good quality being obtained 
from the hills immediately about the post. Timber is only found on 
the small streams emptying into the Llano and along the Llano itself. 
The shingles were mostly obtained from the Guadalupe river, distant 
from the post about 75 miles. They were cut by a detachment from 
the command, but no doubt the government will be required to pay 
for them by the owners of the land. The quarters as far as completed 
are merely shelters for the men, without doors, floors or windows. No 
timber suitable for flooring can be cut in the vicinity. 

Fort Terrett is garrisoned by the Head Quarters, and four com- 
panies (A, E, H, K) of the ist Infantry, under the command of Lt. 
Col. Henry Bainbridge.'** Col. Bainbridge was absent on detached 
service when I visited the post and was replaced by the next in rank, 
Capt. R. S. Granger of the same regiment. I reviewed and inspected 
the troops, August 21st, numbering on parade as follows:— 


Medical Department. Asst. Surgeon W. W. Anderson." 

Regimental Staff. ed Lt. R. W. Johnson,?*° Adjt. & Comdg. 
Compy. 4; ed Lt. S. B. Holabird, Regtl. Q. 
Master, and 10 men. 

Company A. No officer and go men. 

Company E. Capt. W. E. Prince,?®? 2d Lt. D. Huston,!5? 
and 39 men. 


148SHenry Bainbridge graduated from the Military Academy in 1824. He was 
breveted major on September 23, 1846 for gallantry at Monterrey and lieutenant 
colonel on April 20, 1847, for gallantry at Contreras and Churubusco. He perished 
on May g1, 1857 when a steamer in Galveston Bay burned. /bid., I, 182. 

149William Wallace Anderson was appointed assistant surgeon on June 29, 1849. 
He resigned from the United States Army April 20, 1861, and served as surgeon 
of the Confederate States Army, 1861-1865. Jbid., I, 165. 

150Richard W. Johnson graduated from the Military Academy in 1849. He was 
made brigadier general of volunteers on October 11, 1861, was breveted lieutenant 
colonel on September 20, 1863, for gallantry at Chickamauga, Georgia; colonel on 
November 24, 1863, for gallantry at Chattanooga, Tennessee, brigadier general on 
March 18, 1865, for gallantry at Nashville, and major general on March 13, 1865, 
for gallantry during the war. Ibid., I, 577. 

151William Edgar Prince became a second lieutenant in the ist Infantry August 
1, 1838, and was breveted captain March 16, 1848 for gallantry at Santa Cruz de 
Rosales. He was made lieutenant colonel March 13, 1865 for faithful service during 
the war. He died January 31, 1892. Ibid., I, 807. 

152Daniel Huston was graduated from the Military Academy in 1848. He was 
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Company H. Capt. S. D. Carpenter,1** and 28 men. 1st Lt. 
C. N. Underwood! was on the sick report. 
Company K. Capt. R. S. Granger, and 27 men. 
The absent officers were:— 
Field Officers. Col. J. Plympton,* recently promoted—un- 


der order to join; and Lt. Col. H. Bainbridge, 
on Genl. Court Martial in Florida, since July 
23, 1853. 

Company A. Capt. J. N. Caldwell,°* on leave from Apl. 
11th Aug. 29, 1853; and ist Lt. E. D. Stock- 
ton,** at Mily. Acady. since Jany. 7, 1852. 


Company E. ed Lt. P. T. Swaine, serving with Compy. C 
at Fort Clark, since May 18, 1853. 

Company H. 2d Lt. G. A. Williams, serving with Compy. 
F at Fort Duncan, since June 26, 1853. 

Company K. ist Lt. P. T. Turnley,** on Genl. Recg. serv- 


ice since July 10, 1852; and ed Lt. S. H. Rey- 
nolds,*® Comdg. detacht. making shingles on 
the Guadelupe, since May 22, 1853. 

The companies appeared in the undress of the old pattern. Com- 
pany A is armed with Maynard’s primer lock musket, of which its 
commander thinks very highly, the other three companies, with the 
ordinary percussion musket. The command marched in review with 


commissioned colonel in the 7th Missouri Cavalry on February 21, 1862. He was 
breveted major on August 10, 1861, for gallantry at Wilson’s Creek, Missouri, and 
lieutenant colonel on July 4, 1863, for gallantry at Vicksburg and colonel on 
March 13, 1865, for gallantry during the war. Ibid., I, 559. 

153Stephen Decatur Carpenter graduated from the Military Academy in 1840. 
He was breveted lieutenant colonel on April 7, 1862, for gallantry at Shiloh; 
colonel on December 31, 1862, for gallantry at Murfreesboro, Tennessee, where he 
was killed December 31, 1862. Jbid., I, 284. 

154Charles N. Underwood was made a second lieutenant in the ist Infantry 
June 28, 1848 and died August 7, 1855. Ibid., I, 978. 

155Joseph Plympton became a second lieutenant in the 4th Infantry January 3, 
1812, and was breveted colonel April 18, 1847 for gallantry at Cerro Gordo. He 
died June 5, 1860. Jbid., I, 795. 

156James Nelson Caldwell graduated from the Military Academy in 1840. He 
became a major in the 18th Infantry on February 27, 1862 and retired from the 
United States Army on December 29, 1863. He was breveted lieutenant colonel on 
December 31, 1862, for gallantry at Murfreesboro. [bid., I, 273. 

157Edward Dorsey Stockton graduated from the Military Academy in 1849. He 
died March 13, 1857. Ibid., I, 927. 

158Parmenas Taylor Turnley graduated from the Military Academy in 1846. He 
retired September 17, 1863 and resigned December 31, 1865. Jbid., I, 975. 

159Samuel H. Reynolds graduated from the Military Academy in 1849, and 
resigned his commission July 28, 1861. He was a colonel in the gist Virginia 
Infantry of the Confederate States Army from 1861 to 1865. He died in 1867. 
Ibid., I, 825. 
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steadiness, and were subsequently exercised in the school of the bat- 
talion, in which they evinced a tolerable degree of instruction. Con- 
sidering that three-fourths of them have been constantly engaged in 
building operations since the establishment of the post, the display 
was creditable to them. The arms were in high order, and the clothing 
neat and properly fitted. The Band, though small, is quite good, and 
does much to relieve the monotony of garrison life at an isolated, 
frontier station. The quarters were in as good order as buildings of 
their character are capable of being rendered. The general police of 
the post was very good. Each company has a fine garden, which 
greatly contributes to the health and comfort of the men. 

The Regimental and Company books and post records, were found 
in proper condition. 

Capt. Granger complained (as did also the Commander of Fort 
Chadbourne, Lt. Col. Seawell,) that teamsters detached from the 
command and engaged in supplying the post, were taken from under 
the orders of the Commanding Officer and placed under the exclu- 
sive control of the Quartermaster at San Antonio, who can, at pleas- 
ure, relieve any of the men and is authorized to call for others to 
supply their places. Capt. Granger says:—““The men thus taken away 
from the companies are required to be select men, sober, steady and 
good soldiers—Men thus taken away from the restraints of discipline, 
soon contract bad habits, become drunkards, and are soon relieved 
by other good men, and sent back to their companies to be remodeled 
by their Company officers. The effect of this is easily seen—it destroys 
discipline, not only in a few, but in course of time an entire company 
may have to undergo the same thing.” 

QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT— (2d Lt. S. B. Holabird, Regtl. Q. 
Master.) 

The amount of quartermaster’s property at the post is rather small. 
No civilian is employed in any capacity, but about sixty men of the 
command are mustered on the extra duty rolls as mechanics and 
labourers, causing a monthly expenditure on this account of some 
$215. The means of transportation belonging to the post are five 
wagons and thirty-four mules. Corn is supplied from San Antonio 
and costs when delivered from $1 to $1.25 per bushel. Hay can be 
bought for $20 per ton; there is none on hand, but the grazing in the 
vicinity is good. Fuel is purchased at $2.75 per cord piled up at the 
post. There are 561 cords on hand, being a year’s supply. 

Lt. Holabird’s accounts are properly kept and appear correct. 

SUBSISTENCE DEPARTMENT— (2d Lt. S. B. Holabird, Actg. Asst. Comy. 
Subsistence.) 

The provisions were well stored and of good quality. Fresh beef is 
issued every other day, and the contract price thereof is 6 cents per 
pound. The usual monthly disbursements, principally on this account, 
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average $250. The cost of the entire ration with transportation added 
is 2034 cents. 

MepicaL DePARTMENT— (Asst. Surgeon W. W. Anderson.) 

The present building is of logs and is indifferently suited to its pur- 
pose, but a substantial stone hospital has been commenced, which, if 
finished as designed, will leave nothing to be desired. The medical 
stores were good and the hospital record daily kept. From an exam- 
ination of these last (and judging also from the number of men (22) 
on the sick report the day of the inspection) an unfavorable opinion 
would be formed of the healthfulness of the climate. In the year 
ending June 30, 1853, there were 1,577 cases of disease for a mean 
average strength of 194 men, or about 800 per cent—the prevailing 
diseases being intermittent fevers, diarrhoeas, and dysentery. The 
mean yearly temperature was 64° o6—the highest monthly mean being 
81° 11 (in August) and the lowest 45° 48 (in December). The 
quantity of rain that fell in the year was 28.67 inches, of which more 
than half was furnished in September, October, and June, and only 
1.66 inches in December, January, and April. 
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Cevas Collection 
H. BAILEY CARROLL 


s this copy of the Quarterly goes to the printers early in 
October, the furniture is being uncrated for the Asso- 
ciation’s new offices in the reconditioned Old Library 

Building which is to become the Eugene C. Barker Texas History 
Center. 

It appears now that the move from Garrison Hall will be 
effected by November 1. The move of the library holdings, how- 
ever, will probably not be effected until late in January, 1950. 

Ceremonies in connection with the opening of the Center will 
be held on Thursday, April 27, just prior to the annual meeting 
dates for next year. Members of the Association are encouraged 
now, therefore, to place circles about the dates of April 27-29 
inclusive and to prepare to have a part in the official opening of 
the building which is to become the symbol of the history and 
traditions of ‘Texas. 

A program will be mailed to Association members and an- 
nounced in the press sometime in January. 

WK 

Under the leadership of its energetic president, S$. K. Stevens, 
the American Association for State and Local History has recently 
taken some splendid steps toward the preservation of history at 
the state and local levels. The following announcement should 
interest every member of the Association but should be specially 
attractive to Junior Historian sponsors. 


After serious discussion by members of the executive committee 
present, it was decided to take the decisive step of producing a first 
issue of a new quarterly magazine devoted to the fullest possible 
development of the American historical heritage from the state and 
local level. It will be titled American Heritage. It will absorb the 
previous educational periodical of that name edited by Mary Cun- 
ningham, and Miss Cunningham will serve as associate editor of the 
new magazine. The new American Heritage will contain, slightly 
altered, the excellent book commentary and audio-visual aids refer- 
ence section of the former teacher’s magazine, and other features of 
educational worth. 
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American Heritage will include articles covering the full range of 
American state and local history from folk art to more traditional 
history, but the emphasis will be upon good writing which will inter- 
pret each theme and open it to popular understanding. Special fea- 
ture articles on outstanding historical, library, and museum institu- 
tions and organizations will appear from time to time. Significant 
ventures in historical society activity which can be so developed as 
to be both valuable and interesting are also welcomed as articles. 
Broad and objective interpretations of certain historical programs 
progressing on a national scale, but with local roots, will be treated 
from time to time, such as historical markers and the Seminars on 
American Culture. 

History News features which fit into this pattern will be found in 
the new American Heritage. However, for the more minute and 
immediately helpful news and ideas as to historical activity on a 
broad front, we plan to continue History News in a simpler format 
and hope to make it both more useful and more timely in its ap- 
proach to news. If possible, we shall project it on a monthly basis 
and include more material of value to small museums and a broader 
range of local historical society interests and activities. 

In the meantime, we hope you will greet the September issue of 
American Heritage with the enthusiasm we think it will deserve. It 
is an experiment that has a great potential importance to our Asso- 
ciation. The prime purpose of the magazine will be to reach the 
thousands of Americans interested in our heritage from the State and 
local level and to tap the reservoir of national interest in our broader 
heritage as a nation. We shall need your help in calling this magazine 
to the attention of others. Our first issue should produce at least three 
thousand subscribers. This is no ordinary periodical. It will make 
extensive use of color and of other means of illustration. We have a 
distinguished editorial advisory board sincerely interested in the mag- 
azine’s success. It includes such well known historians as Allan Nevins, 
Carl Carmer, Roger Butterfield, and Frank Monaghan. This can and 
must be our greatest venture in making this Association a potent 
force in the fullest development of our American heritage expressed 
in the vitality of our history as it lives and has its being in the story 


of our states and our communities. 
S. K. STEVENS 


The Association has presented to the Eugene C. Barker Col- 
lection of Texana a copy of the Hampden Patriot (Springfield, 
Massachusetts) for August 5, 1819. The copy contains a column 
article on the ‘‘Province of Texas,” which, in part, says: 
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... It is confidently asserted that there is not upwards of three 
hundred troops in the province belonging to the Royal armies; and 
one blow effectually struck Texas is free. Of the propriety of our 
citizens conspiring against the Spanish Authorities we do not pretend 
to speak, and for ourselves as individuals we care little, but for the 
people of Texas struggling for their liberties, we feel a deep and 
undivided interest; and are as deeply solicitous that they may suc- 
ceed; by what means we care but little. Their sufferings have been 
great and of long duration, and the day of retribution to the oppres- 
sor and of freedom to the oppress’d, must and will arrive. 

Excavation work for a new addition to San Antonio’s historic 
Menger Hotel unearthed a rubbish-filled tunnel recently. News- 
paper observation speculated that it might have been a tunnel 
connecting the Alamo with the Spanish settlement La Villita. 
San Antonio, however, is fortunate in having a strong local his- 
torical group and competent investigators were at hand. 

San Antonio historians C. Stanley Banks, P. I. Nixon, and 
Paul Adams inspected the passageway and concluded that it was 
merely part of a basement or wine cellar of the original Menger 
built in 1857. 

Gertrude Brandes, reference librarian in the University of 
Texas Extension Loan Library, is engaged in the translation of 
Eduard ' Ludecas's “Travels Through the Mexican Provinces 
Tumalipas, Coahuila and Texas in the Year 1843.” Ludecas landed 
in Texas at Aransas Bay, spent time in San Antonio de Bexar, 
and was a witness to the beginnings of the village of Dolores on 
the banks of the Rio Grande. Texana enthusiasts will await her 
book with genuine interest. 

Dr. James Taylor, professor of history and director of the 
Division of Social Sciences at Southwest Texas State College, 
spent most of the summer on a research and writing assignment 
in connection with the completion of an official seven-volume 
history of the United States Army Air Forces. The assignment 
put Taylor back in uniform as a lieutenant colonel in the Air 
Forces. It will be remembered that he was historian for the B-29 
Air Forces Command in the South Pacific during World War II, 
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and that he made the official report of “Operations Crossroads,” 
the atom bomb tests for the Air Forces. Dr. Taylor returned to 
San Marcos for the fall semester. 

The souvenir program at the Fort Worth Centennial Fiesta- 
Cade was a historic item in itself, for it contained a brief history 
of “Cowtown,” written by Boyce House, well-known ‘Texas 
author. 

KW OW 

J. O. Langford, 1518 Cumberland Avenue, Waco, Texas, who 
was one of the first Anglo-American settlers in the Big Bend of 
‘Texas has recently completed two book-length manuscripts, one 
of which is biographical and has to do with his early life and 
activities. The other relates his experiences during several decades 
in the Big Bend area. It is a valuable record of pioneer activity 
in a unique section of Texas. The manuscript is now being con- 
sidered for publication by a commercial publishing institution. 
Its tentative title is Big Bender. 

w Kw 

Upon the receipt of his copy of Dr. Barker’s Life of Stephen 
F. Austin, Dr. Valin R. Woodward, of Arlington, Texas, first 
vice president of the Sons of the Republic of Texas, forwarded 
a fine letter of appreciation to the office. 

Dr. Woodward feels that the book should be in the library of 
every patriotic and historically minded Texan. The Association 
is honored to make the volume available to the people of Texas. 


The following articles dealing with Texas subjects have recently 
appeared. 


Charles Evans, “Thomas Pryor Gore, 1870-1949,” in Chronicles of 
Oklahoma, Summer, 1949. Gore, the blind senator from Oklahoma, 
moved from ‘Texas to Oklahoma. “He ran for Congress as a young man 
in one of the Congressional Districts of Texas but was defeated as he 
espoused the Populist movement.” 

Frank Goodwyn, “Panfilo de Narvaez, A Character Study of the 
First Spanish Leader to Land an Expedition in Texas,” in Hispanic 
American Historical Review, February, 1949. 

Aurra Hunt, “California Volunteers on Border Patrol, Texas and 
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Mexico, 1862-1866,” in Historical Society of Southern California 
Quarterly, December, 1948. 


“ww 


The Jefferson Historical Society and Museum has issued an 
attractive eight-page pamphlet listing the officers and members 
together with an account of the founding of the society on July 
6, 1948, and the constitution. The headquarters of the society are 
in the Carnegie Public Library in Jefferson, Texas. George Ram- 
sey is president; J. A. R. Moseley is a patron; and Leslie Wag- 
gener a life member. 


Florence Johnson Scott, superintendent of schools at Roma 
and author of Old Rough and Ready on the Rio Grande and 
Historical Heritage of the Rio Grande Valley, writes to report 
on the organization and activities of the Starr County Historical 
Society: 


As a part of the observance of the 100th anniversary of the organ- 
ization of Starr County in February, 1948, the Starr County Historical 
Association was organized. Now in its second year, the Association 
holds quarterly meetings, has a small collection of historic papers 
and articles, and has as its goal the preservation of historical material 
of all kinds, relating to the county and the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley. 

Starr is one of the border counties which came into existence at 
the close of the Mexican War in 1848. It was carved out of that vast 
and uncharted triangle of no-man’s-land lying between present-day 
Corpus Christi and Laredo on the north, and Brownsville on the 
south. It was named for Dr. J. H. Starr, a prominent citizen of the 
state who had served the Republic of Texas as Treasurer; and who 
later on served as Postmaster General of the Trans-Mississippi Divi- 
sion of the Confederacy. 

L. R. Brooks, a nephew of John P. and Amanda B. Kelsey, early 
settlers of Starr County, is the president of the Society. 


The Starr County group has taken membership in the Asso- 
ciation and will receive the Quarterly regularly. Every local his- 
tory group in Texas should maintain close relations with the 
central state Association and report regularly historical enter- 
prise and accomplishment for inclusion in the ‘“Texas Collection” 
of the Quarterly. 
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Ruth Curry Lawler had an account of the history of Castro- 
ville, the little Alsace of Texas, in an August number of the 
Hondo Anvil Herald. Mr. William Berger, editor of the Herald, 
states that he plans to run a series of articles covering the his- 
torical background of all settlements made in Medina County. 
Reprints of the Castroville article have been made and it is hoped 
that all will be reprinted on a like substantial grade of paper. 

ww 

A forty-page Diamond Anniversary edition of the Mount Ver- 
non Optic-Herald was issued in September. Numerous feature 
articles therein dealt with the history of Franklin County, ‘Texas. 

wk 


The magazine section of the San Antonio Express for June 5, 
carried an illustrated article by Charles Ramsdell telling the 
story of how Paul Adams rather providentially came upon both 
the sketch book and journal of Captain Seth Eastman, outstand- 
ing painter of the North American Indians. In 1947, in the 
process of his collecting Texana, Adams got B. B. McGimsey, of 
San Antonio, to purchase from a member of the Eastman family 
the sketch book of the captain’s trip to Texas in 1848 and 1849. 
Then in 1948 Adams was in New York City and found in a book 
shop Eastman’s manuscript journal of the trip. It was the dra- 
matic story of acquiring the documents and the account of East- 
man’s experiences which Paul Adams presented at a luncheon 
at the Association’s last annual meeting. 

Adams is now preparing a manuscript of the Eastman trip 
which the Association expects to be able to put in book form. 

The 173-year-old family Bible of Mrs. Stephen Austin, aunt of 
the Texas Republic statesman, Stephen F. Austin, has been added 
to the University of Texas Library. 

A gift of Henry Meigs of New York, an Austin family descend- 
ant, the 814-by-1014-inch Bible has been placed in the University 
Archives. 

On the yellowed leaf at the back of the two-and-one-half-inch 
thick Bible are listed the names of Stephen and Huldah Hopkins 
Austin’s six children and in the front of the book is a cut-out 
silhouette of Charles Austin, the only son. 
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Librarian Alexander Moffit pointed out that this Bible be- 
longed to the wife of Moses Austin’s brother, Stephen, and does 
not contain the Moses Austin family names. It was this brother 
in whose honor Stephen Fuller Austin was named, and the 
Charles Austin in the silhouette was the cousin, Charles, that 
Stephen F. frequently mentioned in his writings. Charles, who 
was born February 22, 1778, according to the family Bible, was 
near the same age as his illustrious cousin, and it is probable, 
says Moffit, that the two were playmates. 

The Bible is bound in a hand-tooled leather-covered cardboard 
back and Oxford printers stamped the date 1776 in the King 
James translation. 


An essay “The Church in Hawaii, 1778-1862,” written by 
Andrew Forest Muir and published in the Historical Magazine 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, XVIII, March, 1949, con- 
tains a biographical sketch of the Rev. Chester Newell on page 
45. Newell was the author of History of the Revolution in Texas, 
Particularly of the War of 1835 & 36, published in New York by 
Wiley & Putnam in 1838. 

Kw 

The American Association for State and Local History held 
its annual meeting in Burlington, Vermont, on September 12-14. 
The general program topics were “Publishing Local History” 
and “Local History Studies and Research.” 


OW 


Texas Parade, published by the Texas Good Roads Association, 
won first prize recently in world-wide competition conducted in 
Toronto, Canada, by the 1949 International Industrial Publica- 
tion contest. Entries were judged on achievement of purpose, 
excellence of editorial content, and effectiveness of design. The 
purpose of Hugh Williamson, editor of Texas Parade, is to inter- 
pret Texas, not only to readers in other states and nations, but 
to Texans themselves. 


ww 


Judge R. C. Crane, president emeritus of the West Texas His- 
torical Association, has sent to the office an interesting letter 
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regarding the San Jacinto item in a recent Quarterly. Judge 
Crane writes: 

I have just received my copy of the April Quarterly, and looking 
it over, I find on page 456 an item which interests me and sent me 
in search for one of my scrapbooks. 

The item in question is the one in which Randolph Clark is quoted 
as saying that Vince’s bridge of San Jacinto fame was all a myth. 

The original of the clipping in question was first printed in the 
Fort Worth Star Telegram on April 22, 1915, and I have a copy of 
it with Clark’s picture in one of my scrapbooks. The absurdity of 
the statement struck me so forcibly that I took the trouble to look 
up some of the authorities on the question and answered it cate- 
gorically. My answer appeared in the city edition of the same paper 
on page 20 on May g, 1915. The Star Telegram quotes from my answer 
rather than printing it in its entirety. I mentioned these dates so 
that the matter may be checked in the files of the Star Telegram. 


OW 


The third installment of Berlin B. Chapman’s “The Claim of 
Texas to Greer County” has been postponed to the April number 


of the Quarterly. 


Beginning with Volume III, No. 1, the San Jacinto Museum 
of History Association, San Jacinto Monument, Texas, will spon- 
sor the publication: Tlalocan, a Journal of Source Materials on 
the Native Cultures of Mexico, published by La Casa de Tlaloc, 
Azacapotzalco, Mexico, D. F. The journal was founded by George 
Smisor and Robert H. Barlow. Mr. Barlow is the editor. The 
board of editorial advisers consists of: Paul Radin, Professor of 
Anthropology, Black Mountain College, North Carolina; Federi- 
co Gomez de Orozco, Instituto de Investigaciones Esteticas, Uni- 
versidad Nacional de Mexico; Carl Sauer, Department of Geogra- 
phy, University of California, Berkeley; Rafael Garcia Granados, 
Facultad de Filosofia y Letras, Universidad Nacional de Mexico, 
and Wigberto Jimenez Moreno, Departamento de Etnologia, 
Museo Nacional de Antropologia, Mexico, D. F. 

All institutions in the United States interested in receiving 
Tlalocan on an exchange basis are requested to communicate 
with the San Jacinto Museum of History Association, San Jacinto 
Monument, Texas. 
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The Association’s committee for the selection of the Quarterly 
contribution to be awarded the W. Scott Schreiner grant of $500 
consisted of Dr. Eugene C. Barker, J. Evetts Haley, and the di- 
rector of the Association. After long consideration the award was 
made to Mr. E. W. Winkler, Bibliographer of The University of 
Texas Library, for his contribution “Check List of Texas Imprints, 
1846-1877.” 

The Quarterly contributions have now been considerably 
amended and have been issued in book form under the title 
Check List of Texas Imprints, 1846-1860. Later Mr. Winkler will 
do a second volume which will carry the work from 1860 to 1877. 
Mr. Thomas Streeter will publish his Bibliography of Texas, 
1795-1845, with the Bibliographical Society of America. All these 
publications will take rank alongside Raines’s Bibliography of 
Texas and Wagner’s The Plains and the Rockies and also his 
Spanish Southwest. It should be made clear that the usual pro- 
cedure for bibliographies is that they go out of print quite rapidly 
after which they become prizes for the rare book market. To begin 
with they are primarily for collectors and for the reference shelf. 
As a consequence large editions are not and cannot be planned. 
One thousand copies of the Winkler book were published. Mem- 
bers of the Association desiring copies are advised not to delay. 
Already the sale has been good and the indications are that at 
least within a year’s time the book will be out of print and unob- 
tainable from the Association. 
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The following persons and institutions have become members 


Mrs. Morris Rector 
3140 Odessa 
Fort Worth 4, Texas 


Starr County Historical Society 
c/o L. R. Brooks 
Rio Grande City, Texas 


Mrs. Therese San Souci 
413 Front Street 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 


Mrs. Lorene W. Brothers 
3700 Enfield Road 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. W. W. Johnson 

c/o Pleasant Grove High School 
1316 South Buckner 

Dallas 17, Texas 


of the Association since publication of the last Quarterly: 


Mrs. S. D. Sprinkle 

c/o Pleasant Grove High School 
1316 South Buckner 

Dallas 17, Texas 


Mrs. Ray Bronson, Sr. 
Luling, Texas 


Carnegie Public Library 
Corner North Second and Cedar Streets 
Abilene, Texas 


Mr. Charles A. Bacarisse 
805 West 19th Street 
Austin, Texas 


Potomac State School 
Keyser, West Virginia 
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Book Reviews 
RUDOLPH L. BIESELE, Editor 


Cattle Empire: The Fabulous Story of the 3,000,000 Acre XIT. 
By Lewis Nordyke. New York (William Morrow and Com- 
pany), 1949. Pp. xiii+273. $4. 

One of the West’s biggest land deals since the Louisiana Pur- 
chase has been dramatized only faintly in Dalhart’s yearly fiesta, 
the XIT Reunion. In Europe the rise and dissolution of the 
fabulous XIT Ranch, almost as large as the whole state of Con- 
necticut, might have been celebrated in a grand opera. But in 
Texas sweeping spaces and huge transactions were too common 
always to get the attention they deserved. 

Most Texans know, of course, that the three million acres of 
the XIT were strung through nine counties at the western edge 
of the Panhandle. They recall, too, that the state swapped this 
land for the building of the present Capitol. The details of that 
trade and of the development of the ranch over several decades 
make a colorful narrative that should interest not only ‘Texans 
but many others. 

On the borders of New Mexico and the Oklahoma Strip, the 
expanse of the XIT was a part of what map makers in an earlier 
period had labeled the Great American Desert. Most of it never 
had heard a surveyor’s chain when the legislators took up the 
idea of trading it for a new statehouse. In that day, Texans “down 
in the skillet” regarded the Panhandle as almost a foreign coun- 
try. Men who bought state land in that region of dust and bliz- 
zards were regarded as not too bright. 

A proposal to use public land to finance the building of a new 
capitol was debated in 1875, soon after Texas had escaped from 
the oppressive rule of the carpetbaggers. Granger influence put 
this plan into the new constitution, which voters approved early 
in the next year. Surveyors, protected by Texas Rangers, roughly 
marked off the land in 1879-80. When the old capitol burned, 
late in 1881, plans for a new one had to be rushed. 

Early in 1882 the state contracted with a group of Chicagoans 
who agreed to build an imposing capitol in return for title to the 
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Panhandle land designated for that purpose. The group included 
a wholesale drygoods merchant, a congressman, and a contractor. 
None of them had had any experience in ranching or farming. 

Building the capitol was no easy task. Red granite that no one 
could give away a few years earlier became amazingly expensive 
overnight. The cornerstone, weighing sixteen thousand pounds 
in the rough, required fifteen yokes of oxen to move it from the 
quarry to the nearest town, fifteen miles away. In the end the 
company had to build a short rail line for hauling stone. When 
the scarcity of masons led to the bringing of granite experts from 
Scotland, the builders were haled into a federal court for import- 
ing contract labor. 

Before the new capitol was completed, some of the Grangers 
who, a few years earlier, had boasted of outslicking the Chica- 
goans, began to complain that the new structure had cost too 
much. But this was hardly true. The building’s cost made the 
XIT land come to $1.07 an acre, or about double the price the 
state had been offered for the choicest part. As late as 1883, 
Charles Goodnight bought 170,000 acres of West ‘Texas land at 
twenty cents an acre. 

The story of the XIT, bought sight-unseen, is one of Growth 
of the Soil on a mightier scale. The ranch owners, while green 
at stock raising and farming, were smart enough to learn and to 
hire competent managers. In the end they taught a thing or two 
to those who at first had snickered at their dude hats and city 
ways. They brought fences and windmills and improved breeds 
of cattle. They made their ranges unhealthful for rustlers. In 
time they proved the Panhandle suitable for farming and at- 
tracted new settlers. 

Two decades ago J. Evetts Haley wrote an authorized history 
of the XIT. His book answered about all the questions anyone 
would ask. But it ran into difficulties and soon was withdrawn 
from circulation. Today not many of those who would like to 
have it can afford $75 for a second-hand copy. A new work on 
this subject was overdue. 

This need has been met by an Amarillo newspaperman and 
magazine writer. Lewis Nordyke, fortunately situated for this 
task, talked with many old cowpunchers who had worked for the 
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XIT. He interviewed heirs of the original owners. He examined 
the sixty thousand reports, letters, and other documents—two tons 
in all—deposited in the Panhandle-Plains Historical Museum at 
West Texas State College at Canyon. 

Covering the same ground as Haley’s work and using many 
of the same sources, Nordyke’s book differs from the earlier one 
in several respects. It omits the Spanish background, and it takes 
the point of view of the ranch managers more often than that of 
the owners. In particular, it shows the first manager, B. H. “Bar- 
becue” Campbell, in a more favorable light than does Haley’s 
history. 

Nordyke’s book is written in a more popular style than that 
of its predecessor. If it does not have quite the smell of saddle 
leather of Haley’s, it nevertheless makes lively reading. It is 
packed with color and action and contains many amusing anec- 
dotes. Some of the descriptions and conversations are so detailed 
that some readers may wonder whether they are touched up with 
fiction. But only one who has examined the voluminous mass of 
ranch records and correspondence can answer that question. 

Although Cattle Empire has no bibliography or index and 
almost no notes, it does include several appendices giving ranch 
reports and rules. There are sixteen pages of excellent illustra- 
tions from photographs. The book will give many Texans a better 
insight into the development of the High Plains. Outside the 
state, it should open the eyes of many who may have supposed 
that what they had heard about Texas bigness was mere tall talk. 


WaynE GARD 
Dallas, Texas 


The Texas Story. By Ralph W. Steen. Austin (The Steck Com- 
pany), 1948. Pp. ix+451. Illustrations. $3.50. 

The Texas Story was written “to present to the people of ‘Texas 
a complete, accurate and readable account of the dramatic and 
romantic events which make up the history of a great State.” The 
author has held to this purpose, and it may be said that he has 
succeeded in his ambition. He has made a synthesis of the great 
mass of historical material covering the history of Texas which 
is both accurate, readable and entertaining. There has long been 
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a need for such a book. Textbooks, of which a number of good 
ones are available, do not appeal to the general reader; and those 
which have been written for the general reader are too often so 
sensational as to disgust the discriminating reader. Some may 
object to the highly readable style in which The Texas Story is 
written; but this reviewer has never held to the belief that his- 
tory must be told in dull language in order to be scholarly. 

The history of Texas is covered from 1519 to 1948 in twenty- 
four chapters, to each of which is attached a list of selected read- 
ings. The story of the Spanish explorations, the Spanish and 
French rivalry, the Spanish mission system, Anglo-American col- 
onization, the Texas Revolution, the Republic of Texas, Early 
Statehood, Civil War and Reconstruction follow the familiar 
pattern with nothing new added to what has already been told 
many times. The difference is in the manner of the telling. In 
the period following Reconstruction, that is from 1873 to 1948, 
the author has done a commendable piece of work. Where most 
historians have been content to slur over the recent history of 
Texas, the author has dug in, found the facts, and organized 
them. The last seven chapters of the book present a well-balanced 
account of all of the principal phases of the Texas scene, eco- 
nomic, social, political, educational, and literary. Controversial 
matters are handled in a manner that is fair to both sides. 

In this section of the book the chapter on ‘“The Cattle King- 
dom” is especially interesting. It may surprise some readers to 
learn that the ranching industry was not started by the Anglo- 
Americans but by the Spaniards several hundred years ago, and 
that the cowboy’s uniform and much of his lingo came from south 
of the border. Some “cowboy historians” would have us believe 
that the cowboys of West Texas were a romantic type of Herren- 
volk to whom are to be ascribed all things that are unique in 
Texas history. The Texas Story makes it clear that the cowboy 
was just an ordinary human being who could be very unlovely, 
especially when he ran into sheepmen and nesters. 

The legacy of Reconstruction was a condition of near bank- 
ruptcy. For more than thirty years after the Reconstruction era, 
economy was the watchword. Public expenditures had to be cut, 
but, even so, it is hard to characterize as anything but stupid the 
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recommendation of Governor Roberts (1879-1883) that the ap- 
propriations for eleemosynary institutions, the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, and pensions for the veterans of the Texas 
Revolution be eliminated. He also advocated drastic reduction 
of appropriations for public schools. Economy restored the credit 
of the state, but a large portion of the state debt was reduced by 
the use of the endowments of certain institutions and that of the 
public schools. The state conveniently forgot ever to pay any 
interest on the debt. Texans may well ponder the lessons of this 
incident, for institutional rivalries and political ambitions could 
still play havoc with these endowments. 

The movement to industrialize Texas has progressed to the 
extent that agriculture no longer employs a majority of the peo- 
ple. The growth of industry was especially rapid during World 
War II. Possession of an abundance of natural resources and a 
favorable climate, together with good transportation facilities, 
account for the steady flow of new industries to the state. Among 
the more important industries are oil refining, synthetic rubber 
manufacturing, sulphur mining, a great variety of chemical 
plants, newsprint mills, shipyards, airplane plants, carbon black 
plants, and a variety of mining operations. In their anxiety to 
industrialize Texas it may well be questioned that the people have 
always acted in the best interests of the State. The criminal waste 
in the oil fields and the mad scramble to get rid of our natural 
gas may in the end find Texas without the very resources on 
which the industrialization depends. It may also be remarked 
that, before industrialization can come to full fruition, Texas 
will have to adopt a more enlightened attitude on the question 
of labor. Truly astounding is the author’s statement (p. 429) that 
“in general the condition of labor in Texas has been superior 
to that in states which are more completely industrialized.” This 
in the face of the fact that Texas probably has more restrictive 
and punitive labor laws than any other state, and that it has 
steadily refused for a quarter of a century to ratify the proposed 
child labor amendment to the Federal Constitution. 

The author takes a rather dim view of Texas literature. He 
says: “It should, therefore, surprise no one to learn that few 
Texas books approach greatness; many are good, but the majority 
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of them are properly classified as average or poor.” Considering 
the great mass of childish twaddle that has poured from the 
printing presses about Texas, this may still be an overestimate. 

The Texas Story may be classed as good. Even so a few errors 
have inevitably occurred. In the first place the publishers botched 
the job of assembling the pages of the book, especially between 
pages 354 and 363. The illustrations are, in the main, well se- 
lected, but one could wish that the author had chosen a less 
insipid picture of “the Father of Texas’ for the frontispiece. The 
map on page g raises questions concerning the routes of Cabeza 
de Vaca and Moscoso, for each of whom several alternative routes 
have been suggested. On page 12 the author seems to question 
the location of Fort Saint Louis on the Garcitas and then goes 
on to write as if there could be no doubt about it being on that 
stream. On page 360, speaking of conditions during the Second 
World War, the author says “rationing was accepted with little 
protest,” overlooking the fact that certain officials in high offices 
practically invited the people to violate their country’s laws in 
wartime. Throughout the book, the author persists in listing 
among the “‘selected readings’ Bancroft, History of Texas. Un- 
doubtedly, he is referring to H. H. Bancroft, History of the North 
Mexican States and Texas. There is no History of Texas by Ban- 
croft. But these are relatively minor matters. Professor Steen has 
produced a handy, well written, and adequate volume on the 
history of Texas for the general reader. 

C. T. NEu 


East Texas State Teachers College 


This Day in Texas. By Curtis Bishop. San Angelo (San Angelo 
Standard Times) , 1948. 

This book contains 366 statements about Texas—one for each 
day in a leap year. It is completely lacking in organization and 
continuity, but does contain a good deal of interesting informa- 
tion. The author seems to have made no attempt to find the most 
important event associated with each day and some of the state- 
ments are of no more than passing interest. 

Birth dates and death dates are given for numerous Texans, 
yet this information is not given for either Sam Houston or 
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Stephen F. Austin. Most Texans are likely to associate March 2 
with the Declaration of Independence, but in this book it is used 
to mark the first flight, in 1910, of an army airplane at San An- 
tonio. March 6 is dedicated to the occupation of San Antonio by 
General Vasquez in 1842 rather than to the fall of the Alamo in 
1836. The author points out that on March go, 1898, Roy Bean 
was making plans for a prize fight; but there are Texans who 
consider Fannin’s surrender on that day in 1836 an event of 
greater importance. 

Mr. Bishop wisely devotes many of his dates to matters other 
than politics. Early railways, gushers, the first telephone exchange, 
bad men, commercial aviation, radio stations, and numerous 
other items find a place in this chronicle. 

Unfortunately the number of errors is large, and not all of 
them can be classed as typographical. For example, February 17, 
instead of February 19, is given as the date for the retirement of 
Anson Jones as president of the Republic. The article for March 
6 mentions the capture of the judge and all persons associated 
with a court in San Antonio by General Vasquez. In fact, the 
court was captured by Woll in September rather than by Vasquez 
in March. The people who live in the village of Millican, in 
Brazos County, will be very unhappy to see their town mentioned 
as Memican in the article for July 16. Governor Ferguson was 
found guilty on ten charges rather than 23 charges as stated in 
the article for April 5. 

Errors appear in names of a number of individuals. It is H. B. 
Carroll instead of H. V. Carroll; Edwin Waller instead of Edmund 
Waller; Miriam A. Ferguson instead of Miriam E. Ferguson; 
S. W. T. Lanham instead of W. S. Lanham; Thomas S. Gathright 
instead of Thomas S. Gaithright; and Peta Nocona instead of 
Pete Nocona. 


RALPH W. STEEN 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College 


That Spotted Sow And Other Hill Country Ballads. By Carlos 
Ashley. Austin (The Steck Company), 1949. Pp. 63. Illus- 
trations by Harold D. Bugbee. $2.00. 

The subtitle of That Spotted Sow very definitely ties this bal- 
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lad to the hill country of Texas. Within this ballad the words 
that the spotted sow had a “‘snout made outa granite” and was 
‘born and bred on Cedar Mountain,” as well as some other words, 
further associate this animal with the region of Texas where 
granite and cedar are naturals. This spotted sow was a match to 
all her enemies in nature and among man and beast, and when 
the author, speaking as if he were her owner, last saw her with 
ten pigs he gave “Ole Spot a deed ... to Cedar Mountain.” He 
couldn’t round her up. 

The author believes, as do those neighbors of his in the “hill 
country,” after weighing “the facts and figures for their quality 
and worth,” that “the country is the finest place on Earth” in 
which to live. “Country” here does not mean just the rural areas 
but the small towns as well. In the country you enjoy “true 
livin’” while in the city, “where the joys of livin’ ain’t,” you will 
“hardly know your neighbors’ and will wind up, because you 
have ambition, “with hard arteries instead.” About the city the 
author laments: 

“Yes, a big town was invented 
Just to make friends grow apart— 
Cause ulcerated stomachs 

And to chill the human heart.” 

How happy the people of the hill country should be, indeed! 
There are so many situations in “a big town,” unfortunately, 
that tend “to chill the human heart.” 

Carlos Ashley has had a rich background of experience, and 
in that experience he has had many contacts that have steeled 
in him the impressions he has of the people in the hill country. 
He is broad-minded enough, to be sure, to see the gold qualities 
of people who live elsewhere, and it would be a treat to read 
a collection of ballads as a summation of these qualities. He 
“has been a football coach, a rancher, a District Attorney, [an 
assistant attorney-general], and chairman of the State Board of 
Control. At present ... Ashley is the state senator from Llano.” 
He has other accomplishments, of course. 

The illustrations in this small volume have resulted from the 
challenge which Harold D. Bugbee, “the cowboy artist from 
Clarendon,” has seen in the ballads to portray with his brush the 
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words and thoughts on the printed pages. You have to see them 
to appreciate them as indeed you have to read the ballads to en- 
joy them. Both enjoyment and appreciation await the reader in 
the ballads and the illustrations. Texana has been enriched by 
this book. 


L. BIiEsELE 
The University of Texas 


Words to That Effect. By John Gould. San Antonio, Texas (The 
Naylor Company), 1948. Pp. x-+-194. Price $2.50. 

For nearly forty years John Gould has been on the editorial 
staff of the Wichita Falls, Texas, Times Publishing Company, 
and during those years he has written a daily column in the 
Times. The column is headed “Roughly Speaking’ on Sunday 
and “Furthermore and However” on week days. Words to That 
Effect is a collection of ninety-four of these light essays on con- 
temporary events and human foibles which Mr. Gould and his 
colleague, Mr. Ben Donnell, probably consider to be the choicest 
selections over the years. 

Mr. Gould’s down-to-earth and good-natured comments and 
grouches are not hilariously humorous, but every entry is good 
for a chuckle. The topics are commonplace and the language 
conversational. A Fadiman or a Canby would not class the 
writing as exquisite, but the column is rarely slangy and never 
obscene. Mr. Gould makes no vicious attacks upon the senseless- 
ness of the habits and customs of his fellows; rather, with a gentle 
irony and wit, he unmasks and probes in a deft manner that is 
not personal and not calculated to arouse resentment. Being a 
real liberal, he is tolerant and recognizes the inherent right of 
his readers to be somewhat incorrigible. The column is at times 
factual reporting of events, sometimes entirely local, but in no 
case does the columnist raise and offer the solution to profound 
public problems. Primarily, like Will Rogers in his day, he in- 
tends to entertain and amuse and not to reform. Gould is no 
crusader for any issue or cause. 

The little volume is worth its purchase by the Times clientele, 
especially, and it will be re-read with interest and amusement. 
To prove this I cite a typical entry, “I Don’t Like Em,” pp. 66-69. 
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Here the Wichita philosopher lists his “dislikes,” his ‘“‘aversions,” 
his “hates,” his “phobias,” and his “super-phobias.”” He dislikes 
yo-yos, zippers, and plate lunches; he has an aversion to painted 
finger nails, English sparrows, and lattice-work pie; he hates 
special weeks, gum-chewing barbers, and motorcycles; he has a 
phobia for detours, cold storage chicken, and people who are 
cheerful before 9:30 o’clock in the morning; and among his 
super-phobias are paper towels, carrying charges, and spinach. 


J. Horace Bass 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 


A History of Louisiana. By Garnie William McGinty. New York 
(The Exposition Press), 1949. Pp. 318. $3.50. 

Beginning with the early Spanish explorers of the Gulf Coast 
area the volume under review carries the story of Louisiana to 
the policies of Governor Earl K. Long. Twelve of the twenty-seven 
chapters of the book are devoted to the history of the French and 
Spanish regimes in Louisiana. The author attempts to “give the 
essential facts” in the story of Louisiana’s one hundred and thirty- 
seven years as a state in less than two hundred pages. Many read- 
ers will be disappointed to find that Professor McGinty has chosen 
to devote less than one-fifth of the work to twentieth-century 
Louisiana. The volume adds little or nothing to the subject and 
omits much that is important. 

It is difficult to understand the author’s purpose in the selection 
of topics to be emphasized. It is the reviewer’s opinion that the 
work gives too much attention to well-known episodes and indi- 
viduals in general American history and too little to distinctly 
Louisiana matters and personnel. De Soto, La Salle, Lewis and 
Clark, and Aaron Burr are given prominent mention. Burr is 
honored with three pages; three governors of this century, Hall, 
Pleasant, and Parker (1912-1924), are dismissed with a total of 
less than two pages. Zebulon Pike’s explorations in present Min- 
nesota and Colorado are given space; Henry M. Shreve’s work in 
removing the famous Red River raft, thus contributing greatly 
to the development of North Louisiana, is not mentioned. In 
fact, the reviewer was amazed at the author’s failure to include 
certain topics. Nothing is said about a Louisiana workmen's com- 
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pensation law. The twentieth century Ku Klux Klan in Louis- 
iana is not discussed. No mention is made of Louisiana’s part in 
the two recent World Wars, and no reference is made to such 
army camps as Beauregard, Claiborne, Livingston, and Polk, or 
to Barksdale Field. Yet the author takes up space to tell the reader 
(p. 280) that Louisiana baseball “is enjoyed by players and 
specators alike” and (p. 281) “Volleyball is a wholesome game 
which can be played by few or by many.” 

The volume is reasonably accurate. A few errors, however, 
crept in. It is hardly accurate to claim Braxton Bragg (p. 148) 
as a Louisianian in 1846. Grand Econe (p. 206) should be Grand 
Ecore. It does not seem reasonable to believe that the population 
of New Orleans decreased thirty thousand in two years in the 
1870's (p. 222) in view of the fact that the city’s population 
grew from 191,000 in 1870 to 216,000 in 1880. A. P. Pujos (p. 
252) should be Pujo. The reviewer has been unable to find any- 
thing in the census reports of 1860 or 1870 to sustain the author's 
statement (p. 219) that there were more “free men of color” in 
Louisiana ‘than in any other Southern state.” 

The bibliography is adequate for the general reader. The 
indexing is far from satisfactory. Many names that appear in the 
volume are absent from the index. Governors rated the index; 
lieutenant governors did not. Episcopalians and Presbyterians, 
though discussed along with Baptists, Catholics, and Methodists, 
did not win a place in the index. A score of other examples of 
omissions could be cited. 

It is a source of regret to the reviewer that there has not been 
published in recent years a one-volume history of Louisiana, com- 
parable to the recent works on ‘Texas. Louisiana deserves a better 
deal. 

JEFFERSON Davis Brace 
Baylor University 


The Unhurried Years: Memories. of the Old Natchez Region. By 
Pierce Butler (Louisiana State University Press) , 1948. Pp. 
xv+198. Illustrations. $3.00. 

Pierce Butler, dean emeritus of Newcomb College, is the pres- 
ent master of Laurel Hill, a plantation near Natchez and the 
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home of the Ellis-Farar-Mercer-Butler family for almost two cen- 
turies. Dean Butler has drawn from miscellaneous family records 
and from memory the basic materials for his description of “a 
pattern of living long since obsolete,” including a history of 
Laurel Hill and a series of character sketches of individuals 
prominent in the development and maintenance of the planta- 
tion. In a leisurely style the author has presented a wealth of 
original material on plantation life in the Natchez region. Al- 
though Dean Butler professes to dismiss from this record “the 
fanciful and distorted trimmings and the sweet perfume of mag- 
nolias,” the reader of this book will nonetheless acquire a pleas- 
ant nostalgia for the unhurried years. 

The plantation fostered a number of planters, soldiers, schol- 
ars, and physicians. Richard Ellis began the development of 
Laurel Hill in the 1760's. Mary Ellis married Captain Benjamin 
Farar, a capable, enterprising planter whose detailed accounts 
included such things as a trip to New Orleans, for which there 
were “incidental expenses, $10,000,” presumably spent on horse 
racing and roulette. Jane Ellis married impulsive Major Rapalje, 
a soldier of fortune who broke his neck during one of his fre- 
quent wild sprees. Margaret Ellis, a granddaughter of the founder 
of Laurel Hill, married Stephen Duncan, one of the more prom- 
inent men of antebellum Natchez. Among many relatives who 
enjoyed the hospitality of Laurel Hill was Duncan F. Kenner, 
who was “destined to play a prominent and too-little-recognized 
part in the story of the Confederacy.’”’ These and many others 
appear on the scene during the unhurried years. 

The complex economy of Laurel Hill may be described as 
generally prosperous and almost self-sufficient until the begin- 
ning of the present century. During the most prosperous period, 
the thirty years before the Civil War, Dr. William Newton Mer- 
cer, his wife Anna Farar, and their family enjoyed an extended 
tour of Europe. In the same period a beautiful Gothic chapel 
was erected at Laurel Hill. In fact, the most interesting of the 
five very good illustrations in the book are the two which portray 
the interior and the exterior of the chapel with its stained-glass 
oriel window, its alabaster christening font, and its statues. 

The plantation is no longer a flourishing and practically self- 
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sufficient economic unit. A lack of attentive management, floods, 
and the boll weevil have contributed to the degeneration. “The 
old house still stands at Laurel Hill, not yet deserted, but its 
glories are departed.” 

The format is of the same excellent quality and attractive ap- 
pearance that we have learned to expect from the Louisiana State 
University Press. 

James H. McLenpon 
Mississippi State College 


The Age of the Great Depression (A History of American Life, 
Vol. XIII). By Dixon Wecter. New York (Macmillan) , 1949. 
Pp. xiv+434. $5.00. 

Dixon Wecter is a graduate of Baylor and Oxford universities. 
He has taught in ‘Texas, Colorado, and California and has lec- 
tured on American civilization in Illinois, Australia, and recently 
in South American west coast countries. His fifth book in twelve 
years, The Age of the Great Depression, is significant as the first 
scholarly synthesis of American social history for the period be- 
tween the initiation of the Depression and the national disaster 
at Pearl Harbor. Excellence of style and a high order of research 
have earned for the author the distinct honor of having his study 
appear in the American Life Series, edited by Dr. A. M. Schles- 
inger, and as a selection of the History Book Club. 

Dr. Schlesinger’s Introduction emphasizes the special attention 
placed on human values. This volume surveys the constitutional 
terms, along with the political and social philosophies, of Presi- 
dents Herbert Hoover and Franklin D. Roosevelt. Readers will 
be reminded that numerous roots of the New Deal sprouted in 
the Hoover Era, becoming at times a jungle growth which was 
cut away by actions of elder statesmen on the Supreme Court 
until they incurred the wrath of President Roosevelt. By the 
time the court became more amenable, the problems of foreign 
affairs and global war were sending the domestic experiment into 
an eclipse. The author is well aware that our domestic welfare 
does not function in a tariff-sealed hemispheric vacuum. The 
failures to solve economic problems, such as war debts by the 
Hoover Moratorium or monetary questions by storing gold, re- 
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mained as millstones upon the humanity of earth. Speaking for 
a generation tragically affected by two world wars, Wecter stresses 
the parallel between Wilson’s New Freedom and the New Deal 
as examples of the American quest for social justice, each 
thwarted and then engulfed in the cross currents of war. 

The present college generation, which has known few experi- 
ences unrelated to depression and war, will obtain a better sense 
of balance as they read this survey of the recent past, hitherto 
often confused by inherited bias or bitterness toward Hoover or 
Roosevelt. Americans will feel that they live again the harrowing 
experiences of economic frustration born of unemployment, de- 
clining farm income, or “plow under” stupidity. The first eighty 
pages constitute a brilliant summary of Hoover's struggles with 
the Depression, the change of command, and the initial resur- 
gence of confidence when the banks were closed and reopened and 
people became convinced that they would not starve. The recital 
of changes in legislation to meet court decisions and new condi- 
tions has been accomplished with a minimum of tedium. 

The dependence of New Deal planners on British economist 
John M. Keynes is accepted and the conclusion reached that the 
“mechanism of Keynesian economics might remain a debatable 
issue, but the grand strategy of Roosevelt, the humanitarian, 
never lacked clarity.” Also, “A president who tried everything 
was bound to make mistakes.’ Possibly, nowhere have the mis- 
takes been more obvious than in that maze of overlapping and 
conflicting agencies and bureaus built up by Roosevelt which 
Hoover was recently recalled to untangle. Nevertheless, a grateful 
people do not scrap the safety deposit insurance features of the 
banking law or the gains made toward stricter supervision of 
stock market operations, although still in serious disagreement 
over federal farm and labor policies. Hardly any major facet of 
the shifting depression scene escaped the author's penetrating 
observation, whether it be an evaluation of the Rust cotton 
picker, the uprooting of the tenant farmer by poorly managed 
crop control payments and seductive relief payments to the city 
unemployed, or the effects of the “dust bowl” and “commercial 
agriculture” on migratory Americans and Mexicans. 

It will be interesting to read comments by representatives of 
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organized labor on the relatively brief Chapter VI to see if they 
feel that the plight of the wage worker bulked larger in Roose- 
velt’s plans than either the space allotted or the treatment indi- 
cates. The topic “Old Sections and New Regions” was not easily 
compressed into twenty-three pages with the result that the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority and Southern regions bulk large, cer- 
tainly to the neglect of California and New England. 

The contrasts of the chapters “Youth in Search of Change” and 
“Age in Quest of Security” evidence the author's vivid memories 
of the period, unusual reading, and ability to use critically the 
staggering abundance of source materials for these topics. Per- 
haps, the most brilliant chapter is “‘Reading and Writing,” while 
the one on science as it has affected the American public might 
well be required reading. Scientific achievements at the univer- 
sity level are ably recorded and researches of ‘Texan Tom D. Spies 
with nicotinic acid as a cure for pellagra are not overlooked, but 
the hundreds of men and women in the large commercial labora- 
tories deserve further consideration. 

Judging from the reviewer's copy of the College Edition of the 
Life Series, it is unfortunate that mounting book costs appear to 
be affecting adversely the usually substantial binding. The first 
342 pages of the two editions are identical, except for the intro- 
ductory remarks of the editor, but members of The History Book 
Club will have to purchase the other edition to obtain some 
seventy pages of useful footnotes omitted in their edition. The 
excellent critical essay on authorities and an index appear in 
both editions. 


Rosert C. CoTNER 
The University of Texas 


Creole Folk Tales. By Hewitt L. Ballowe. Baton Rouge (Louis- 
iana State University Press) , 1948. Pp. 258. $3.00. 

The South has produced some noted raconteurs, who could 
display the character of her people not so much by the word pic- 
ture as by the style and technique of the author. Dr. Hewitt L. 
Ballowe evidently qualifies as such a raconteur for the bayou folk 
of Louisiana. His latest volume Creole Folk Tales has for its 
setting the Mississippi River country below New Orleans, better 
known as the fishing and muskrat region. 
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The colorful folklore is portrayed in nineteen short stories 
that accurately reveal the thoughts, manners, customs, religion, 
joys, and sorrows of these people. For the most part they lead a 
simple life with a limited knowledge of the world beyond their 
particular region. They are satisfied with what they have and 
what they know, to a great extent, and have little desire for 
any other way of life than that which they have learned from 
their parents and their grandparents. 

Dr. Ballowe was physician for thirty-five years to these peasant 
folk of French descent. He brought thousands of them into the 
world, attended them during illness, and thus had an excellent 
opportunity to study and observe their peculiar way of life. He 
seems to have possessed an innate penchant for studying the folk 
lore and mores of the region as he journeyed thousands of miles 
in pirogue, on horseback, and by automobile to minister unto 
his patients. 

The author has done a commendable job in preserving these 
folk tales but this reviewer desires to point out that this folklore 
belongs to only a part of Louisiana and that a relatively small 
geographical area. It appears trite and unnecessary to say that 
such folklore is not a history of Louisiana. However, Dr. Ballowe 
has given us a glimpse of the manners and customs of only a small 
portion of the people of French descent. Louisiana is a state with 
a complex culture blended from the three great colonizing na- 
tions of Europe, namely, France, Spain, and Great Britain. It is 
a state with a diversity of geography, and climate, and various 
fauna and flora. 

The University of Louisiana Press has maintained its standard 
of excellence in editing and manufacturing the volume. 

GaRNIE WILLIAM McGInTy 


Northwestern State College 
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Contributors 


Harry Ransom, “A Renaissance Gentlemen in Texas: Notes 
on the Life and Library of Swante Palm,” is professor of English 
in the University of Texas. Ransom has served as editor of sev- 
eral of the Texas Folk Lore publications. He was in the Air Forces 
in World War II. 


CoLoneL M. L. Crimmins, “W. G. Freeman’s Report on the 
Eighth Military Department,” is a retired army officer distin- 
guished for his military studies. 


DANIEL FerGuson, “The Antecedents of Austin College,” re- 
ceived 2 LL.B. degree from the University of Texas in 1916. Mr. 
Ferguson is an attorney in Dallas where he has practiced his 
profession since 1919. 


WILLIAM DusENBERRY, “Constitutions of Early and Modern 
American Stock Growers’ Associations,” is assistant professor of 
history in the University of Pittsburgh. 


ANDREW Forest Murr, “Diary of a Young Man in Houston, 
1838,” is at present a resident of Houston, Texas, having recently 
received the Ph.D. degree in history from The University of 
Texas. 
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At the vanguard of the Texas parade of progress are its 
banks, whose financing and wise counselling have been basic 


factors in the march of business and industry. 


As one of the leading banks in the Southwest, the First 
National Bank in Dallas has helped materially in the growth 
and progress of Dallas and the Southwest. Its broad resources, 
modern facilities and wide experience are ready to help in 


building soundly for today...and for a greater tomorrow. 


First National Bank 


in Dallas MEMBER PEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
DALLAS CLEARING HOUSE MEMBERSHIP No. 1 
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Coming Off the Press Soon 
A New Association Book 


ORD 


Migration Into East Texas, 1835-1860 


By Barnes F. Lathrop 


Assistant Professor of History, 
University of Texas 


ORD 


The story of the background 

of the people who settled in 

East Texas is the medium 

through which the history of East Texas may 
be explained. This volume, Migration Into East 
Texas, is a detailed analysis and interpretation 
of census returns of nineteen counties between 
the Trinity and Sabine. 


Probable price: 
$3.50 


Texas State Historical Association 
Box 2131 University Station 
Austin, Texas 
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The Texas Petroleum Industry Is 


A GOOD CITIZEN 


% It carries 56.2 per cent of the state bus- 
iness and property tax load for state 
government costs. 


%* It pays more than 30 per cent of the 
education bill in Texas. 


% It provides a living for one out of every 
eight Texans. 


% It provides nearly one-fourth of Texas’ 
annual income. 


TEXAS MID-CONTINENT OIL AND GAS 
ASSOCIATION 


Research and Service Organization of Texas Oil and 
Gas Operators 
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The Texas State Historical Association 
proudly announces 
A valuable Texana item 


ACheck List of Texas Imprints, 1846-1860 


Edited by E. W. WINKLER 
Bibliographer, University of Texas Library 


First of the check list 
volumes of Texas imprints— 
newspapers, books, broadsides, 
pamphlets—indispensable 

to the collector of Texana. 

A compilation from libraries 


throughout the United States. 
$12.50 


Box 2131 University Station, Austin 12, Texas 
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Strong Capital 
* Friendly Services 
* Helpful Facilities 
* Desire to Serve 


Repusuic Nation AL Bank 


of DALLAS 
CAPITAL and SURPLUS $25,000,000 a ... LARGEST IN THE SOUTH 


\ 
LEADERS 


SADDLEBAG PRIEST OF 
THE NUECES 


BY 
SISTER MARY XAVIER, 1.W.B.S. 


The life story of a trail blazer of the Southwest, who labered 
among the scattered settlements of the Nueces from Fort 
Stockton and Fort Davis to Corpus Christi for almost sixty 
years. ... The human story of the Nueces country. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY— 
$3.00 POSTPAID 


VON BOECKMANN-JONES COMPARY 


110 EAST NINTH ST.— AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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ON DECEMBER FIRST 


[DEADLINE FOR THIS AD] 


WE HAD OVER 2300* 


Different 


BOOKS IN STOCK ABOUT TEXAS 
AND BY TEXANS 


HERBERT FLETCHER 


BOOKSELLER — PUBLISHER 


HOUSTON TEXAS 
Warehouse—Salado, Bell County 


*Not including 
TEXAS AND ITS REVOLUTION 
by FREDERIC LECLERC, now in press 


Are you concerned about the future welfare 
and happiness of your loved ones? Wise par- 
ents are! That’s why so many build a foundation 

of future security for loved ones by investing in a Planned Pro- 
gram of Life Insurance. And they‘re providing for their own financial 
security for retirement years with this same, simple, proven program. 


Ask your Southland Life Representa- 
tive to explain how easily you can 


provide this protection. His wise ; 
counsel, based upon experience, is 
yours ... for your security. 
INSURANCE company 
© President Home Office, OAULAS 


LIFE © ACCIDENT © HEALTH © GROUP 
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NEW BOOKS 


BREWERY GULCH, by Joe Chisholm. $2.75. 
Arizona, the Last Outpost of the Great South- 
West. 

TEXAS LION HUNTER, 

by John R. Vosburgh. $2.00. 
Exciting stories of hunting predators in South- 
west Texas. 

NORTH OF THE RIO GRANDE, 

by Roy Lander Lightfoot. $2.50. 
A Romance of Texas Pioneer Days. 
CITY OF FLAMING ADVENTURE, 
by Boyce House. $2.95. 
The Chronicle of San Antonio. 

THE HILLS OF HOME, by John Berry. $2.00. 
A typical West Texas town. 

NATURALLY YOURS, TEXAS, 

by Lucie H. Locke. $2.00. 
Pictures and verse on Texas nature, 
BEAMS FROM THE LONE STAR, 
by Anna B. Stevenson. $3.50. 
Texas in fact and legend. 
HOLD FAST THESE EARTH-WARM STONES, 
by Nina Fonville. $2.95. 
Colorful experiences in Mexico. 


NAYLOR 


BOOKS 


1999 


BOOKS OF 
LASTING VALUE 


FROM DAWN TO SUNSET, 
. by Pompeo Coppini. $7.50. 
Autobiography of a great American sculptor. 
WE COME AND GO, 
by Berta Clark Lassiter. $1.00. 
A Handbook for the Big Bend National Park. 
TREAD OF THE LONGHORNS, 
by Walter Gann. $2.75. 
The Saga of the Cattle Drives. 
YANAGUANA’S SUCCESSORS, 
by Samuel M. Buck. $2.95. 
San Antonio in the Eighteenth Century. 
URIAH LOTT, by J. L. Allhands. $2.95. 
He built the railways to the Rio Grande Valley. 
HISTORY OF WASHINGTON COUNTY, 
by Dr. C. F. Schmidt. $4.00. 


NAYLOR BOOKS SOLD AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
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The Journal of Southern History 


A quarterly review devoted to the encouragement 
and promotion of interest and research in the history 
of the South. | 


The Journal of Southern History is the official organ 
of the Southern Historical Association. 


BOARD OF EDITORS: 


WILLIAM B. HAMILTON HENRY T. SHANKS 
Duke University Birmingham-Southern College 
J. HAROLD EASTERBY Cc. VANN WOODWARD 
College of Charleston Johns Hopkins University 
CHRISTOPHER CRITTENDEN T. HARRY WILLIAMS 
North Carolina Department of Louisiana State University 
Archives and History NANNIE M. TILLEY 
HENRY C. SWINT East Texas State Teachers 
Vanderbilt University College 


Managing Editor: THOMAS D. CLARK, University of Kentucky 


Contents of the August, 1949 issue (Vol. XV, No. 3): 


A Critical Southerner: John C. Calhoun on the Revolutions of 
1848. By Charles M. Wiltse. 


The Slavery Question in the Presbyterian Church in the Old 
Southwest. By Walter B. Posey. 


Southern Literary Criticism and the Sectional Dilemma. By 
Eugene Current-Garcia. 

Development of the Cotton Industry by the Five Civilized Tribes 
in Indian Territory. By Gilbert C. Fite. 

Notes and Documents 


Philip Mazzei on American Political, Social, and Economic 
Problems. Edited and translated by Howard R. Marraro. 


Complete files of Volumes I to XIV are available at $4.00 
cree or individual numbers may be obtained at $1.00 
eac 


For editorial correspondence: The Managing Editor, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 


For membership to the Association ($4.00 per year, including a 
subscription to the Journal) : J. Carlyle Sitterson, Secretary- 
Treasurer, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 
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Our South 


ITS RESOURCES AND THEIR USE 


| THE AUTHORS 


Everett F. Evans and Roy L. Donahue, the authors of Our South, 
are well-known experts on Southern resources. Mr. Evans, now 
School Specialist for the Texas Forest Service, is the author 
of many conservation manuals. Dr. Donahue, now Professor of 
Agronomy at the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
has taught in Mississippi State College, Michigan State College, 
and Cornell University. 


THE CONTENTS 


Our South is a detailed study of the natural resources in rela- 
tion to the human resources of the Southern States. Data pre- 
sented about each resource—minerals, soil, water, forests, grass, 
and wildlife—are the most comprehensive published to date. 
Covering a neglected field, this book presents material in an 
easy-to-read style. A total of 68 maps, 18 charts, 72 tables, and 
110 photographs supplement the text and graphically portray 
much of the data. Our South contains some features, such as 
a large soil map of the Southern States, that are duplicated in 
no other book. Much of the information, moreover, is not 
readily available from any other source. 


THE REVIEWS 


“Our South is one of the most comprehensive, up-to-the-minute 
treatises on the South’s natural resources so far published... . 
The book should be required reading for the adult Southerner. 
. . . The book is inspirational. It may well start many a research 
scientist and region-builder on their careers.”—San Antonio 


Express 
“...a book which every Southerner should read . . . a challenge 
to every Southerner . . . an important contribution to Southern 


life and literature.”—Richmond (Va.) Times Dispatch 


“... probably the most complete record of the natural resources 
and people of the Southern States available today.”—Nashville 
Tennessean 


“The South, and especially Texas, owe the authors a debt of 
gratitude.”"—Fort Worth Star-Telegram 


AT YOUR FAVORITE BOOKSTORE $3.50 
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The Association proudly 
announces a new edition of 


The Life of 
Stephen Austin 


4793 


by 


Eugene C. Barker 


Distinguished Professor of American History, University of Texas 


An episode in the history of the westward 
movement by the Anglo-American people is 
recorded in this first complete biography of 
the founder of Texas. Printed by the Lake- 
side Press of Chicago. 


$ 10 


Texas State Historical Association , 
Box 2134 University Station 


Austin 12, Texas 
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NANCY TAYLOR 
| Rare Books 


807 FirrH AVENUE 


Fort WortnH, TEXAS 


I have a large collection of out of print 
books on Texas and the Southwest, in- 
cluding nearly sixty histories of Coun- 
ties and Towns of Texas. 


Send for my Catalogues. 


First Editions of English and Amer 
ican authors, Juveniles, Limited and Li- 
brary Editions of Standard Authors at 
bargain prices. 


If you have books to sell, let me hear 
from you. 
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COMPANY 


Homer R. Mitchell A. F. Allen 
Chatrman of the Board President 


A Legal Reserve Stock Company, writ- 
ing participating policies on Fire, Au- 
tomobile, Inland Marine and General 
Liability lines. Company Branch of- 
fices in 19 Texas Cities. 


EMPLOYERS CASUALTY COMPANY 


DALLAS 
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Created by the Legislature of the State of Texas in 
1913, to assure the proper administration of the work- 
men’s compensation law—the Texas Employers’ In- 
surance Association has both contributed to and pros- 
pered with the growth of Texas Industry. 


Though a separate body corporate free of state con- 
trol, the officers and directors of the Association are 
ever mindful of the intent of its creation—to render 
to Texas employers of labor. 


.. Service .. Security .. Savings 


TEXAS EMPLOYERS INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
DALLAS 


Homer R. Mitchell A. F. Allen 
Chairman of the Board President 
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TERS 


A Partnership that 
grows with the years... 


Operating in Texas exclusively, 
Southwestern Life has been a grow- 
ing Texas Institution for 46 years. 
Since 1903, the confidence and good 
will of thousands of Texans have 
made possible this steady growth. 
As 1949 drew to a close, Southwest- 
ern Life was serving as the trustee 
for more than $750,000,000 of life 
insurance held by some 250,000 of 
its policyowners. 


JAMES RALPH WOOD, PRESIDENT HOME OFFICE © DALLAS 
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Guffpridle by 


experts everywhere as the world’s 
finest motor oil for automobiles, 


now is also available for— 


Motor Boats 
Aeroplanes 
Diesel Engines 


This oil refined by the Alchlor 
method is Gulf’s superior lubri- 
cant for today’s fine engines. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 


HOUSTON DIVISION 
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Giants on the | 
...in Industrial Texas 


Like the stalwart, armored giants of old, these towering, modern giants 
of today stand for ome: security and strength. They symbolize, too, the 
progressive spirit of our energetic and enterprising generation in develop- 
ing, building and expanding the vast resources for greater industrializa- 
tion of a greater Texas. 


To keep an abundant supply of electric power available for rapidly 
expanding industry and agriculture and for domestic and commerciai 
consumers in North, Central and East Texas, the Texas Power & Light 
Company is now ps pty a huge expansion program which involves 
major installations of new electric generating capacity, and additions 
to substations and transmission and distribution lines. 


As the existence of an abundance of dependable, low-cost electric 
service has been a vital factor in the past growth and development of 
this area, so today it provides a basic requirement for continued indus- 
trial and economic progress. 

In honsing with its ian. “Providing for the Texas of Today... 
Planning for the Texas of Tomorrow,” this Company is constantly 

lanning and building for the ever-increasing electric needs of home, 

, business and industry! With the same pioneering spirit and confi- 
dence in the future displayed by those Texans who founded the Texas 
Power & Light Company in 1912, we are forging ahead today . . . always 
working to build the greater Texas of the future! 


TEXAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
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CLARK WRIGHT 
Book Dealer 


AMERICANA 
Texas, Southwestern, Southern and Religious 


212 MONTANA STREET 


EL PASO, TEXAS 


We have books and pamphlets on 
Texas and the Southwest 
South and the Civil War 
Religious history, biography 
General Americana 


Let us 
Know your “wants” 
Send you our catalogues 


We buy books 
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The 


Austin, Texas 


(The Friendly Bank) 
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TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Founded 1897 


HAS FOR ITS OBJECT the discovery, collection, 
preservation and publication of historical 
material relating to Texas and the Southwest. 


HAS PUBLISHED more than fifty volumes of the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, which to- 
day constitutes the best single collection of his- 

torical material on Texas. 


GIVES ITS MEMBERS the Quarterly free. 


HAS COOPERATED with the Library of the 
University of Texas in securing its collection 
sok _— which is the most complete in the 
state. 


DESIRES TO DOUBLE its membership in order 
to increase its usefulness and service to the 
state. 


WISHES TO PLACE a complete file of the 
Quarterly in every High School and City 
a0 | in Texas. Inquiries as to prices 
invited. 


MAY WE ASK that every member co-operate to 
achieve these aims of the Association by 
securing at least one new member this year. 
Dues are only $5.00 per year. 


MAY WE ASK that members urge High School 
authorities to obtain the Quarterly. 


Address 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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THE QUARTERLY 


OF THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that almost all 
back volumes of the QUARTERLY may now be purchased. 
Many numbers in the first twenty volumes have been 
reprinted, and some of the originals are still available. 


Volumes I through XX (with the exception of Volumes 
II-VI which are OP) may be had for the following prices: 
$6.00 per volume unbound; 
$9.00 per volume bound in cloth; 
$2.00 per single number. : 


All the remaining volumes (Volumes XXI through 
the present number, except Volume XLIII which is OP) 
may be had for: 


$3.50 per volume unbound; 
$6.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$1.50 per single number. 

The Association will undertake to have loose numbers 
bound for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 
All quotations subject to prior sale; prices subject to 
change without notice. 


ADDRESS 
THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
AUSTIN 12, Texas 
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